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OR  a  certain  period  after  the  reformation,  the  divines 
of  the  church  of  England  had  too  much  occupation  ia 
fending  their  own  newly  erected  citadel,  to  give  a  very 
sorous  attention  to  the  general  interests  of  religion. 

built  their  walls  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and 
e  trowel  in  the  other;  and  the  alertness  of  their  papal 
emies  gave  them  equal  employment  for  both.  And  as 
e  discoverers  at  Pompeii  had  to  prove  their  property  to 
e  papyri  before  they  began  to  uiirol  them,  so  the  mi- 
isters  of  the  reformed  churches  thought  rather  for  a  time 
•f  maintaining  possession  of  their  Bibles,  than  of  explaining 
lleir  contents.  At  length,  however,  tiiey  completed  their 
fmancipation  from  paj)al  thraldom  ;  and,  having  thus  es- 
Oblished  their  bulwarks,  began  to  look  to  the  interior  of 
iie  edifice.  Then  it  was,  that,  for  a  succession  of  years, 
works  issued  from  the  dilferent  classes  of  English  divines, 
llhich  have  established  the  moral  and  philosophical  su» 
ffetnacy  of  our  country  throughout  the  world.  .  When  we 
ntemplate  on  our  shelves  the  massy  productions  of  those 
ys,  a  mixed  feeling  of  admiration  and  despair  jDossesses 
admiration  of  their  gigantic  efforts,  and  despair  of  the 
surrection  of  such  times  and  men.  It  must  be  admitted, 
|ifcvertheiess,  that  these  works,  p'^werful  and  devout  as  they 
?#e,do  not  exhibit  complete  specimens  of  fine  writing.  They 
perhaps,  the  best  writers — but  it  was  of  a  bad  age. 
ler  causes,  however,  than  the  standard  they  furnished  to 
ciety,  account  for  the  deterioration  of  manner  and  matter 
theology,  which  soon  took  place.  Literature  was  absu- 
tely  shipwrecked  in  the  religio-political  storm  which  de- 
pned  the  monarch,  and  laid  waste  the  kingdom.  Taste 
in  too  many  instances,  profligacy,  took  the  side  of  the 
whilst  religion  sought  shelter  under  the  banner  of  the 
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lower  orders  of  the  state.  Religious  men,  by  associatb 
wholly  with  one  another — by  reading  only  their  own  works- 
by  hearing  only  their  own  preachers — by  placing  religion  toe 
much  in  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  phraseology  ;  gradiialh 
came  toemploy  a  language  of  their  own, — to  cast  their  ser. 
mons  in  a  particular  mould, — to  display  a  sort  of  church  pt. 
dantry, — to  dress  upvChristianity  in  a  form  fit  enough  for  i 
village  teacher,  but  wholly  unworthy  of  the  mistress  of  tlii 
world.  Whilst  this  was  the  truth  amongst  one  class  of  churcli' 
men  and  a  large  bod}’  of  dissidents,  among  another  class  ol 
churchmen  a  state  of  things  prevailed,  still  less  favourabli 
to  religion,  and  even  to  theological  writing,  than  this.  ‘Will 
‘  a  large  accession  of  wealth  in  the  times  of  Charles  II' 
says  the  great  historian  of  those  times,  ‘  there  broke  in  iipoi 
‘  the  church  a  great  deal  of  luxury  and  high  living,  on  theprc' 
‘  tence  of  hospitality  ;  wl 
‘  great  estates,  most  of  which  we 
‘  became  lazy  and  negligent  in 


hilst  others  made  purchases,  and  lei 
have  seen  melt  away.’  ‘Thet 
all  the  true  concerns  of  tlii 
church,. they  left  preaching  and  writing  to  others,  while  tbej 
gave  themselves  u[ 
sentation,  some  few  exceptions 
that  if  a  new  set  of  men  had  not  appeared  of  another  stamp, 


p  to  ease  and  sloth.  In  all  which  sad  repre- 
are  to  be  made,  but  so  fe», 

I, 

‘  the  church  had  quite  lost  her  esteem  over  the  nation.’  Tht 
same  candid  historian  goes  on  next  to  record  the  labours,  aii£ 
describe  the  improvements  of  this  new  set  of  ecclesiastics  t. 
whom  he  refers.  In  one  place  it  is  said  of  one  of  theni- 
‘  being  disgusted  with  the  dry  systematical  way  of  tlios 
‘  times,  he  studied  to  raise  those  who  conversed  with  him  toi 
‘  new  set  of  thoughts,  and  to  consider  religion  as  a  seed  of  i 

*  deiform  nature  (to  use  one  of  his  own  phrases.)  In  orders 

*  this,  he  set  young  students  much  on  reading  the  ancic” 

*  philosophers,  and  on  considering  the  Christian  religion  asi 
‘  doctrine  sent  from  God  both  to  elevate  and  svyeeten  hunii 

*  nature.’  Again  it  is  said,  that  the  style  of  preaching,  intb 
class  to  whom  we  first  alluded,  was  ‘  either  very  flat  ai* 

*  low,  or  else  swelled  up  with  rhetoric  to  a  false  pitch  ofi 
‘  wrong  sublime.’  In  opposition  to  this,  the  new  preaches 
‘  adopted  a  style  clear,  plain,  and  short.  They  gave  a  shot 

*  paraphrase  of  the  text,  unless  where  great  dimculties  rf 
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♦  threat  measure  from  the  prejudices  they  had  formerly  to  the 
‘church.’  . 

■  We  have  not  hesitated  to  give  these  extracts^  as  they  fur-^ 
ffl$h  a  brief  history  of  an  important  revolution  in  the  divinity 
of  the  church  of  England  ;  a  revolution,  which  has  been  re¬ 
garded,  perhaps,  with  too  much  displeasure  by  one  class  of 
men  and  with  too  -  inuch  satisfaction  by  another.  The  au- 
tior  of  “  Zeal  without  Innovation,”  in  noticing  this  epoch  in 
tie  religious  history  of  our  country,  properly  adverts  to  the 
®schief,  which  at  least  neutralized  the  benefit  conferred 
mon  the  church  and  upon  religion  by  the  class  of  ‘  highly 
ratified’  and  philosophic  divines  of  whom  the  historian  speaksi 
He  justly  laments  their  negligence  of  the  fundamental  doc* 
trines  of  Christianity,  and  concludes  that  if  their  manner  on 
Ub  whole  were  better,  their  matter  on  the  whole  was  worse. 
Bnt  we  remember  that,  in  reading  his  work,  we  were  struck 
\nth  his  expressing  merely  a  sort  of  distant  hope  that  a  class 
hf  divines  might  arise,  combining  the  doctrinal  accuracy,  the 
^out  spirit,  and.  the  hortatory  zeal  of  the  one  class,  with 
the  logical  precision,  the  classical  terseness,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  vigilance  of  the  other.  Now  such  a  class  we  seem  to 
recognize  at  the  present  moment,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  order  denominated  evangelical  preachers  in  the  church 
rf  England,  and  in  many  of  the  dissenting  ministry.  Such 
a  class  also  we  recognize  in  a  few  even  of  the  contem  poraries 
of.  these  philosophical  reformers.  Such  an  individual,  and  in 
hiti  a  divine  of  no  common  stature  and  complexion,  we  un- 

Jucstionably  discover  in  the  author  before  tis.^  /This,  last 
eclaration  it  is  not  our  intention  to  rest  upon  mere  assertion 
alone.  We  shall  give  our  readers  an  abridged  account  of 
Ac  life  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  and  then  proceed  to  institute 
such  an  examination  of  the  volumes  before  us,  as  may  serve 
tocstablish  the  estimate  we  have  given  of  him  as  a  divine. 

Xzekiel,  lord  bishop  of  Derry,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
was  born  in  1633,  and  sent  as  a  chorister  to  Oxford  in  1649. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  betook  himself  to  ‘  the  great 
CiU,  London,  where  he  came  to  be  a  very  celebrated  preacher.* 

L After  this,  he  became  an  assistant  to  Dr,  Spurstow,  of  Hack* 
one  of  the  five  ministers  who,  under  the  name  of  .Smec- 
Itjinus,  attacked  bishop  Hall.  The  doctor  choosing  rather  to 
I  torn  out  than  conform  to  the  Titurgy  of  the  established 
Icburch,’  he  and  his  assistant  w«re  separated,  and  Hopkins 
Pwe  an  unsuccessful  canvass,  probably  for  the  lectureship 
Matthew,  Friday  Street.  It  is  here  observed  by  his 

i|S  Hopking  was  the  contemporary  more  or  legs  of  Tillotton,  Stilling- 
Lloyd,  Tenoison,  &c. 
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biographer,  (Prince,)  that  his ‘defeat  is  to  be  considered  ast) 
disparagement  of  this  excellent  person;  but  rather  as  an  t. 
gunicnt  of  his  deep  learning,  which  lay  above  the  reach  t 
vulgar  hearers;  for  in  such  popular  elections  the  niean^i 
mechanic  challenges  an  equal  sniVrage  with  the  most  judicio!; 
in  a  parish.’  If,  in  this  observation,  he  designs  to  cotnniei>; 
the  good  bishop  for  being  unintelligible  to  any  class  of  hearer^ 
we  beg  to  enter  our  protest.  And  we  venture  to  say, 
if  his  lordship  could  descend  to  speak  his  own  sentimem. 
he  would  refuse  any  conunetidation  for  an  obscurity  so  flo*i 
opposed  to  the  very  object  of  pulpit  instruction. — In  Loiidt 
first,  however,  and  afterwards  in  Kxeter,  ‘  he  was  much  a 
ptauded  for  his  elegant  and  dexterous  way  of  preaching.- 
ihe  year  1669  he  passed  over  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity 
chaplain  to  the  earl  of  lladnor  :  and  was  soon  made  dean 
llaphoe,  next  bishop  of  that  see,  and  afterwards  bishop 
Ixindondenw.  His  conduct  in  his  bishopric,  was  such  as  mi; 
be  expected  of  him  ;  amidst  other  acts  worthy  of  his  soleJ 
office,  he  was  not  only  a  frequent,  but  so  constant  a  preacli! 
that  he  seemed  almost  to  live  under  the  influence  of  the  ni 
— irportet  episcopum  prtedicanteni  mori.'  At  the  approach 
the  Papists  to  Londonderry,  he  retreated  to  London  in  US 
became  minister  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and,  soonalti| 
‘  much  broken  by  public  as  well  as  by  private  calamiti 
he  yielded  to  fate,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.’  Dr.  RichardTi 
nison,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  preached  his  funeral  sen 
From  this  we  caunot  forbear  giving  an  extract,  trusting 
if  it  should,  in  our  humble  page,  meet  the  eye  of  sont 
his  mitred  brethren,  they  may  remember  that  they  have 
ceeded  not  merely  to  the  inheritance  of  his  rank,  but  oft 
duties  by  the  discharge  of  which  he  deserved  and  adorned 

*  And,  though  he  kept  a  very  noble  and  hospitable  house,  yet 

it  famous  for  regularity  and  order ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
plenty,  gravity  and  sobriety  were  most  strictly  observed.  It  was 
a  temple  and  an  oratory,  for  in  it  prayers  and  praises,  catechising 
reading  the  scripture  were  never  omitted.  He  constantly  expo 
it  to.  his  family,  explained  some  part  of  the  lessons,  and  made  shoR 
rare  observations  upon  tliem ;  and  beside  the  public  prayers,  k 
very  often  at  his  private  devotions,  and  spent  much  time  in  diuK 
.  ditations.  Thus  aid  he  behave  himself  in  his  house ;  thus  did  he  is 
bis  family,  and  bring  his  children  - in  the  nurture  and  admoiii»<» 

Lord. 

*  And,  if  you  follow  him  to  the  Pulpit,  you  will  find  him  theff 
atantly,  once  a  Sunday,  whilst  his  health  permitted  it.  And, 
all  who  heard  him  will  say,  his  sermons  were  leanaed  and  eloquent, 
and  methodical;  and  as  his  motto  .was,  jlut  suavitaie^  out  vh 
sweet  discourses  and  charming  exhortations,  or  1^  strength  of 
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;nd  powerful  arguments,  drew  many  to  Christ.  He  never  omitted  that 
Iuty>  preached  in  his  throne  when  he  was  not  able  to  ascend  the 
uipit.  And)  for  his  excellency  in  that  noble  faculty,  he  was  celebrated 
y  all  men.  He  was  followed  and  admired  in  all  places  where  he  lived, 
tnd  was  justly  esteemed  one  of  tlie  best  preachers  in  our  age.  And  his 
liscourses  always  smelt  of  the  lamp ;  they  were  very  elatoratc  and  well 
ligested.  He  hid  a  noble  library,  and  delighted  in  it  •  and  was,  as  Ter- 
ullian  says  of  Irenaeus,  Omnium  doetrinarum  emothsimus  explorator.  He 
vas  a  good  linguist,  and  excelled  in  polemic  and  casuistical  divinity. 
Many  flocked  to  him  to  have  their  doubts  resolved ;  and  he  gave  light  aM 
romrortto  clouded  and  afflicted  consciences;  and  was  admirably  accom* 
dished  with  many  other  parts  of  human  learning.*  pp.  xxviii— xxix. 

Having  thus  brieriy  sketched  the  life  of  this  admirable  man 
From  the  fuller  draught  of  his  quaint  biographer,  we  proceed 
to  a  summary  examination  of  him  as  a  divine,  and  as  a 
ivriter.  Wc  shall,  as  justly  as  we  arc  able,  state  what  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  his  excellences  and  his  defects. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  he  is  strictly  ei'an^e/ica/:— in  other 
aortls,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  constitute  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  system  conveyed  by  Christianity  to  mankind, 
occupied  the  highest  place  in  his  regard.  The  religion  of 
sonic  of  his  great  contemporaries  was  rather  that  of  natural  re¬ 
ligion  rectified  by  Christianity.  He,  on  the  contrary,  adopted 
Christianity  as  the  basis,  and  introduced  natural  religion  aiMi 
philosophy,  as  parts,  th(>ugh  distinguished  parts,  into  tbe  su¬ 
perstructure.  His  sermon  on  the  “  All*sufficiency  of  Christ  to 
Save  Sinners,’*  bespeaks  a  man  visited  by  tbe  same  spirit 
^vhich  breathed  upon  the  first  disciples.  There  isanintense- 
hess  in  his  language  upon  this  subject,  which  would  drive 
pome  cold  critics  ot  the  present  day  to  despair.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  writer,  who,  when  we  have  sometimes  endeavoured 
ptiansform  something  of  his  warmth  of  colouring  to  our  own 
icomposition,  has  so  effectually  degraded  us  in  our  own  esteem. 

IRVe  seem  indeed  ‘to  toil  after  him  in  vain.’  It  is  like 
touching  the  pencH  of  Raphael.  We  may  in  a  degree  retrace 
pis  forms  ;  but  the  spirit,  the  vis  vivaxy  the  living  soul,  are  gone 
lor  ever, 

i  But,  in  receiving  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Christianity,-  (it 
pay  be  asked)  is  there  in  the  good  Bishop  no  depreciation 
pf  those  moral  maximsy  which,  if  not  equally  new,  are  yet 
fcuite  as  essential  parts  of  the  system  ?  We  answer,  con¬ 
fidently- -None.  The  slightest  tinge  of  antinomianism  is 
>ot  to  be  perceived  in  these  volumes.  He  has  not  fallen  into 
he  enror  of  one  class,  who  imagine  that  the  obligations  to 
'bedietice  are  superseded  by  the  grace  of  the  gospel,— of 
mother j  who  imagine  that  as  faith  includes  works  it  is 
ulHcient  to  magnify  and  inculcate  faith,  and  that  works 
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will  necsesarily  follow, — or  into  the  error  of  a  third,  ivIk, 
conceive  the  predisposition  of  the  mind  to  b'e  so  strong  to 
catch  at  obedience  as  the  instrument  of  our  justification, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher  to  treat  of  virtue  rather 
in  the  gross  than  with  any  minuteness  of  detail.  The  bisliop 
on  the  contrary,  literally  dissects  and  anatomizes  the  diflerent 
virtues.  We  nave  not  the  rude  sketches  of  a  Salvator  Rosa, 
but  all  the  laborious  minuteness  of  the  Flemish  artists.  Every 
hair  is  sketched,  and  each  man  compelled  to ,  recognizo 
in  himself,  either  the  superfluities  or  deficiencies  by  which 
he  dift’ers  from  the  scripture  original.  In  confirmation  oi 
these  observations,  we  appeal  to  his  sermon  on  practical 
Christianity,  and  to  his  exposition  on  the  ten  command- 
ments. 

But  this  due  and  well  proportioned  reverence  for  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  however  valuable  to 
himself,  might  leave  the  bishop  a  very  ordinary  instructor 
of  others.  There  are  many  minds  as  well  balanced  as  hisowa 
upon  these  points,  who  have  yet  no  pretensions  to  deliver 
their  sentiments  to  posterity  in  four  octavo  volumes.  What, 
then,  is  his  peculiar  title  to  attention  ? 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  very  manly  and  laborious  divine. 
Every  man,  of  an  investigating  habit,  meets  with  continual 
disappointments  in  the  perusal  of  works  upon  religion. 
We  would  not  willingly  urge  men  to  “  exercise  their  mindi 
in  matters  too  high  for  them,”  and  before  which  God  lias 
drawn  an  impenetrable  veil.  But  still  humility  and  indolence 
are  widely  diflerent  qualities ;  and  we  cannot  but  deprecate 
those  writers  who  shelter,  under  any  pretext  of  modesty,  that 
sloth  or  timidity  which  refuses  the  examination  of  subjectsoi 
points,  of  which  the  difficulties,  though  great,  are  not  in¬ 
superable,  And  with  this  fault  wc  charge  a  large  proportioa 
of  theological  writers.  They  want  industry  to  investigate 
what  they  can  comprehend — and  courage  and  candour  ta 
confess  what  they  cannot.  Not  so  the  author  before  ui 
His  literary  appetite  is  plainly  for  “  strong  meats.”  He  slirinls 
from  no  undertaking  which  patience  and  labour,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  may  hope  to  accomplish.  He  rejoices  in 
carrying  a  subject  back  to  the  grand  questions  upon  whicbit 
really  hinges,--rto  those  rudiments  and  elements  of  sciencei 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  any  real  advancement' 
The  young  divine,  therefore,  may  resort  to  these  volumet 
as  to  a  grand  storehouse  for  discussion  of  subjects  of  tin 
most  difficult  nature.  He  will  discover,  to  his  surprise,  thattlif 
ancient  combatant  in  the  field  of  divinity  has  gained  footift 
upon  some  .eminences  at  the  foot  of  which  his  successors  at* 
glad  to  repose  ;  and  may  perhaps  find  that  the  best  expedict 
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for  (retting  light  is  to  go  back  to  that  period  which  modern 
divines  and  politicians  are  pleased  to  denominate  the  *  dark 
acres.’  For  this  feature  in  the  volumes  under  review,  we  shall 
not  refer  to  any  particular  discussion,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  sermon  which  does  not  freely  and  boldly  agitate  some 
question,  from  which  modern  theologists  have  kept  at  a 
niost  dutiful  distance. 

A  second  quality  of  the  bishop,  is  a  remarkable  dexterity 
ill  placing  the  proper  limitations  to  those  grand  questions  on 
which  he  so  continually  treats.  Good  men  err  not  so  much 
in  maintaining  bad  principles,  as  in  pushing  good  ones  to 
excess.  There  is,  it  should  be  remembered,  no  principle, 
either  of  religion  or  philosophy,  which  is  not  to  be  stated 
with  some  qualification.  All  principles,  in  fact,  are  limited 
by  the  nature  of  the  character  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
operate.  And  to  lay  down  these  limits,  to  draw  the  line 
of  demarcation  in  morals,  is  the  highest  enterprize  of  the 
divine  and  the  casuist.  We  do  not  say  tiiat  the  bishop  always, 
entirely  satisfies  us ;  but  certainly  there  are  few  divines, 
whose  casuistry  is  more  exact,  who  limit  with  more  judgement, 
and  measure  with  more  precision.  Let  our  readers  turn 
to  his  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of  the  “  two  covenants  and, 
whether  their  particular  bias  or  religion  be  the  same  with  his 
or  not,  they  will  find  ca>ise  to  admire  the  calm  composure 
with  which  he  arbitrate.',  where  men,  of  otherwise  the  steadiest 
minds,  have  continually  abandoned  themselves  to  the  impulse 
of  system. 

For  ourselves,  we  conceive  that  few  discoveries  are  to  be 
made  in  divinity.  On  the  contrary,  our  motion,  like  that 
of  certain  orbs  of  light,  in  particular  circumstances,  is  pos¬ 
sibly  to  be  of  a  retrograde  character;  and,  as  the  Greek  phrio* 
sopher  discovered,  day  after  day,  that  he  was  farther  from  a  full 
conception  of  the  divine  nature,  so  perhaps  it  will  be  the  chf 
d'auvre  of  some  future  philosopher,  not  so  much  to  originate 
a  new  system,  as  to  prove  that  all  the  old  ones  are  erroneous. 
It  is  to  the  praise  of  the  Author  before  us,  that  even  in  an 
age  when  every  man  was  a  systematic  in  religion,  when  every 
philosophist  conceived  that  all  the  consequences  of  his  scheme 
were  to  be  defended  rather  than  a  single  position  abandoned  ; 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  up  his  theory  rather  than  his  bible — 
to  state  the  incumbrances  and  baitings  of  his  scheme  with 
candour,  and  to  leave  his  readers  rather  abased  by  their  ne¬ 
cessary  ignorance,  than  with  their  imaginary  knowledgeu 
Many  of  us  are  only  now  begiuning  to  act  upon  the  same 
principles.  Some,  indeed,  and  those’  among  the  popular 
polemics  of  the  age,  have  not,  as  we  conceive,  caught  bold 
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even  of  the  “  skirts  of  his  ijavment.”  But  we. think,  on  tb« 
whole,  that  the  love  of  system  diminishes;  anti  we  anticipate 
the  rising  of  a  brighter  day,  when  the  Bible  will  no  longer 
be  employed  as  a  sort  of  ex  parte  evidence,  and  when  both  side* 
will  allow  it  to  speak  out— though  the  new  and  fatal  conse. 
quence  ensue,  that  the  hottest  adversaries  find  they  have  little 
left  for  which  to  contend  The  great  modern  champions  of  evan. 
gelical  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  (for  there  are  both  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  to  whom  this  epithet  does  not  fairly  belong)  now 
rest  from  their  labours.  But  if  there  is  a  single  tear  which 
is  not  yet  wiped  from  their  eyes,  that  tear  is  shed  for  their 
tinholy  vehemence  in  their  controversy.  Each  has  now  learnt 
that  his  own  system  is  worse,  aitd  that  of  his  pious  adversary 
better  than  he  falsely  conceived,  when  each  beheld  that  of 
the  other  through  the  veil  of  ignorance,  of  through  the  mists 
of  passion  and  prejudice. 

Another  peculiar  excellence  in  the  learned  bishop,  is  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart.  He  who  would 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  “searching”^  preacher,  may  come  to 
these  volumes  for  information.  In  proof  of  this,  we  will 
extract  a  passage  on  the  detection  of  the  besetting  sin,  taken 
almost  at  random  from  his  sermon  on  mortification. 

*  Now,  certain  it  is,  that  eveiy  one  hath  his  peculiar  sin  ;  a  sin,  that  ht 
may  truly  call  his  own,  that  is  fast  rivetted  and  deep  rooted  :  yea,  deeper 
rooted  in  his  soul,  than  others  are.  I  shall  not  now  enquire  whether 
these  proper  and  peculiar  sins  arise,  cither  from  the  crasis  and  temper  of 
the  body,  or  from  a  man’s  education,  or  from  his  profession  and  calling: 
whencesoever  they  proceed,  if  we  would  go  on  vigorously  in  the  work  of 
mortification,  these  are  the  sins  which  we  must  especially  single  out  and 
deal  against. 

*  “Yea,  but”  you  will  say,  ‘how  shall  I  know  which  is  my  peculiar 
tin,  that  so  I  may  set  myself  against  it  to  mortify  it 

*  I'o  this  I  answer;  were  it  as  easy  to  subdue  it,  as  it  is  to  discover  it,  a 
great  part  of  the  difficulty  of  Christianity  would  soon  be  at  an  et)d.  It  is  a 
sin,  which  cannot  long  lie  hid ;  it  will  betr  ay  itself,  if  not  to  the  observation 
of  others,  yet  at  least  to  the  observation  of  a  man’s  own  conscience.  If 
conscience  should  ask  you  one  by  one,  “  'hat  is  thine,  and  thine,  and 
thine  iniquity  ?”  everv  one  would  silently  whisper  to  himself,  “Oh! 
pride  is  mine  s  ’  “hypocrisy  is  mine “  covetousness  and  worldliness 
IS  mine “  uncleanliness  is  mine and  who  among  us  is  there  that 
could  not  give  an  answer? 

‘  Yet,  ror  farther  satisfaction,  take  these  particulars, 

*  Ist.  That  sin,  which  doth  most  of  all  .employ  and  busy  thy  .  thoughts, 
that  is  thy  most  unmortified  and  peculiar  sin. 

‘  Thoughts  are  purveyors  for  lust,  which  range  abroad  and  bring  •* 
provision  for  it.  Observe  upon  what  objects  they  pitch:  mark  how  they 
work.  Do  thy  thoughts  lie  continually  sucking  at  the  breast  of  pleasure  ! 
are  they  still  drenched  and  bathed  in  carqal  delights  ?  Voluptuousness  i 
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y  peculiar  sin.  Do  thy  thoughts  continually  delve  and  di^  in  the  earth, 
id  return  to  thee  laden  only  with  thick  clay  ?  Covetousness  is  thy  peculiar 
liQ.  Do  they  soar  and  tower  up  to  honours,  dignities,  preferments ;  and 
ill  All  thee  with  designs  and  forecasts  how  to  raise  thyself  to  them  ( 
ijlje  and  ambition  are  thy  sins.  And  so,  of  the  rest. 

<  2nd.  The  unmortified  and  peculiar  sin  is  always  most  Impatient  of 
[contradiction  and  opposition. 

'  (1st)  It  cannot  bear  a  reproof  from  others. 

Let  never  so  much  be  thundered  against  other  sins,  this  makes  no  stir 
nor  tumult ;  but,  if  the  reproof  fall  upon  this  sin,  you  then  touch  the  very 
apple  of  his  eye ;  you  then  search  him  to  the  very  quick  ;  and  this  will 
cause  some  commotion  and  disturbance  within.  Hence  it  is,  that  many 
who  come  to  the  word  o^"  t  *od,  sit  very  quiet  under  many  a  I'eproof  and 
many  a  threatening,  because  they  think  these  all  fall  beside  them  ;  but  if, 
the  bow,  drawn  at  a  venture,  wound  them  under  the  fifth  rib,  if  it  strike 
their  peculiar  sin,  oh  !  what  mustering  up  of  carnal  rea86ning  and  carnal 
evasions  is  there  to  shift  it  off!  All  this  stir  and  bustle  doth  but  plainly 
shew  where  the  sore  is  That  is  a  galled  conscience,  which  will  not 
endure  tu  be  wrung  by  a  repruoL  And, 

I  <  (2dly )  As  it  cannot  bear  a  reproof ;  so  it  cannot  brook  a  denial,  when 
jit  temj'ts  and  solicits. 

<  Of  all  lusts,  this  tempts  oftenest  and  most  eagerly.  Other  corruptions 
are  modest  compared  to  this;  and  will  often  desist,  upon  a  peremptory 
^denial ;  but  this  peculiar  sin  grows  wild  and  outrageous ;  it  will  have  its 
course,  or  the  soul  will  have  no  quiet ;  so  that  conscience  is  never  harder 
put  to  it,  than  to  stand  it  out  against  the  importunity  of  this  sin. 

‘  3dly.  The  corruption,  which  every  little  occasion  stirs  up  and  sets  on 
I  work  with  more  than  a  proportionable  violence,  that  is  the  most  mortified 
and  peculiar  sin. 

*  By  more  than  a  proportionable  violence;  I  mean,  when  the  object^ 
temptation,  dr  occasion  is  but  slight  and  inconsiderable;  and  yet  the  lust 
that  is  thereby  moved,  acts  strongly  and  impetuously.  And  therefore 
jtlie  Apostle,  Heb.  xii.  1.  calls  it ^f/i,  ^hich  doth  so  easily  heset  us  z 
it  stands  always  ready  and  prepared,  upon  the  least  hint  of  a  temptation, 
to  assault  us.  Now  look  what  corruption  it  is,  that  doth  most  frequently 
interpose,  tliat  every  little  occasion  stirs  up  and  inflames  to  a  greater  height 
and  rage  than  a  strong  temptation  would  another ;  be  it  passion,  belt 
pride,  or  any  other;  this  is  the  most  unmortified  and  peculiar  sin. 

1  ‘  These  may  suffice,  though  others  may  be  added,  to  discover  what  is 
our  proper  and  peculiar  sin;  the  lust,  that  is  most  natural  and  congenial 
to  ui.*  Vql.  iii.  pp.  538—540. 

Of  this  extract  we  say  confidently,  that,  in  producing 
It,  we  have  betrayed  no  undue  partiality  to  the  Bishop^s 
reputation.  There  are  multitudes  as  good,  and  some  better, 
though  less  convenient  for  quotation.  But  this  may  serve 
to  shew  that  the  reader  is  not  likely  to  rise  from  these  volumes, 
Without  knowing  something  more  of  himself. 

So  much  for  the  pretensions. of  our  author,  as  a  divine. 
As  a  mere  writer ^  also,  he  has  considerable  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  the  public.  As  few  of  his  writings  have  descended 
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to  us  by  gift  or  legacy  of  his  own,  but  have  been  perpetuated 
and  transmitted  at  ditferent  periods  by  the  zeal  of  his  friends 
they  liave  seldom  received  the  last  polish  of  composition. 
As  things  are — however  we  may  rejoice  in  the  “  rude  neglect” 
they  “  here  and  there  disclose,”  as  exhibiting  a  proof  that 
more  modern  artists  have  not  been  employed  in  getting  then 
up— we  yet  cannot  but  lament  that  thoughts  so  grand  should 
ever  be  disfigured  by  a  coarse  or  homely  diction.  Still,  as 
a  mere  writer  the  bishop  has  considerable  title  to  applause, 
Although,  for  instance,  it  is  true  that  he  lived  in  those 
happy  days  when  the  national  stock  of  images  was  not 
3’et  worked  up,  and  when  it  was  really  possible  to  illustrate 
an  idea  by  a  figure  by  which  his  countrj’men  had  never 
seen  it  illustrated  before,  still  we  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  imagination  is  unusually  fertile.  We  do  assure  the 
dealers  in  the  small  wares  of  literature — the  traffickers  in  the 
haberdashery  of  divinit}" — the  useful  venders  who  buy  these 
things  in  the  gross  to  retail  them  out  to  their  weekly  cus. 
toiners,  that  there  is  here  a  very  pretty  assortment  of  bright 
thoughts  and  happy  images.  Or  rather,  to  speak  more 
seriously, — there  is  here  a  multitude  of  ideas  so  forcibly  il. 
lustrated,  so  pictured  to  the  mind,  so  rescued  from  their 
abstract  form,  and  embodied  by  the  prolific  fancy  of  the 
author,  so  hewed  and  chisselled  from  the  rock  in  which  they 
lie  hid,  into  shape  and  life  by  the  magic  force  of  imagina¬ 
tion, — that  even  the  dull  may  be ‘animated,  the  languid 
nerved,  and  the  insensible  stimulated,  by  the  study  of  these 
impassioned  volumes. 

Akin  to  this  quality  of  the  bishop’s,  as  a  writer,  is  the 
continual  recurrence  of  remarkably  vigorous  and  masculine 
expressions.  It  is  certain  that  the  present  age  has  polished 
away  much  that  was  rude  and  offensive  in  the  style  of  out 
ancestors.  But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  instrument 
which  has  cut  much  has  sometimes  cut  awry.  And  the  re¬ 
sult  is,  that  few  modern  writers  exhibit  any  thing  of  that 
strength  and  vigour  of  expression  so  common  in  the  writers 
of  former  centuries.  Witli  the  nodosities  of  the  oak,  out 
modern  loppers  have  cut  down  the  tree  itself.  We  are, 

fierhaps,  to  the  older  writers  in  divinity,  what  the  modern 
talians  are  to  their  Roman  ancestors;  more  musical  indeed, 
but  retaining  scarcely  a  relic  of  that  stern  virtue,  that  severe 
majesty,  that  royal  simplicity,  which  at  once  characterized* 
Roman  and  subdued  the  world  : 

*  Arts  not  arms’  now  *  win  the  prize, 

‘  Harmony  the  road  (o  fame.’ 

The  bishop,  as  to  style,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  old  school* 
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He  wields  an  instrument,  which,  if  coarse,  is  infinitely 
powerful.  He  might  be  more  refined,  but  to  be  stronger 

almost  impossible.  Once  more  we.  will  open  his  pages 
at  random,  and  let  our  readers  takethe  result. 

<  And  now,  what  shall  I  say?  Have  I  yet  need  to  add  any  thing  tha^ 
may  aggravate  the  terror  of  this  Great  Day  ?  Methinks  fear  and  asto¬ 
nishment  should  shake  every  heart  before  the  Lord.  The  very  devils 
quake  and  tremble  under  a  dreadful  expectation  of  this  day:  and  shall 
devils  tremble,  and  yet  sinful  man  be  fearless  ?  ay,  and  confident  ?  Be 
astonished,  O  Hell!  at  this;  chat  hell  Itself  hath  not  such  daring  and 
undaunted  sinners,  as  are  upon  earth  !  Do  you  think  you  shall  live  for 
ever  ?  Death  is  insensibly  stealing  away  your  breath  ;  and,  after  death, 
comes  judgment :  and,  then,  believe  it,  you  shall  hear  the  last  sentence 
pronounced  otherwise  than  in  books  and  sermons.  Now,  you  put  far  from 
you  the  evil  day ;  but  this  day  will  come  apparelled  all  over  with  horror 
and  affiightment  on  every  side.  That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath  ;  a  day  of 
trouble  and  heaviness  ;  a  day  of  gloominess  and  darkness ;  a  day  of 
clouds,  storms,  and  blackness  ;  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm.  The  sun 
shall  be  darkened,  the  moon  turned  into  blood,  and  the  powers  of  heaven 
shaken ;  the  stars  shall  fall  as  withered  leaves  :  the  graves  shall  vomit  up 
their  dead :  the  heavens  shall  be  shriveled,  and  the  element  molten.  And 
then,  Sinner !  bear  up,  and  be  as  stout  as  thou  canst.  But,  certainly,  did 
men  but  believe  these  things,  it  could  not  be  that  they  should  harden  them¬ 
selves  in  sin,  as  they  do :  could  iniquity  so  abound  in  the  world  ?  would 
there  be  such  rank  and  rotten  discourse  in  every  mouth,  such  oaths  and 
curses,  such  riot  and  excess,  such  filthiness,  villainy,  injustice,  rapine,  and 
oppression  ;  did  men  believe,  that  the  day  is  coming,  wherein  they  must 
give  a  strict  account  for  every  id^e  word  and  vain  thought— or  what¬ 
soever  they  have  done  in  the  body,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  ?^  Vol.  iv. 
pp.  199,  200. 


Such  is  the  truly  awful  language,  in  which  '  he  displays 
‘  the  terrors  of  the  Lord.* — Another  passage  presents  itself, 

V  upon  the  Resurrection,  which  also  we  shall  give  to  our 
{  readers. 

ir 

!  ‘He  is  risen  before,  to  pluck  us  out  of  our  graves  :  and  then  shall  our 
I  vile  bodies  be  made  like  unto  his  glorious  body  ;  bright  as  the  sun,  im- 

I passible  as  angels,  and  quick  as  the  motions  of  light.  And,  shall  this 
corruptible  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  put  on  immortality  ?  shall 
the  womb  of  the  grave  bring  forth,  and  death  itself  give  up  the  ghost  ? 
shall  the  soul  be  immediately  heightened  into  its  happiness,  and  the  body 
only  lie  down  in  its  bed  of  earth,  and  there  sleep  away  a  short  night  of 
oblivion  ?  shall  both  soul  and  body  enjoy  a  posthumous  union,  and  aH 
mankind  everlastingly  survive  their  own  funerals  ?  Where,,  .then,  ts  thy 
fjing?  0  death!  0  grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  what  is  there  so  terrible 
m  this  king  of  terrors  ?  We  may  justly  use  the  speech,  without  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  A  gag,  Surely  j  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past*  '  Our  souls  shall 
as  certainly  meet  our  bodies  with  vital  embraces,  as  the  soul  of  Christ 
did  his ;  and  these  eyes  of  ours  shall  behold  our  Blessed  Redeemer, 
whose  resurrection  is  both  the  cause  and  the  pattern  of  ours.  Oh  think. 
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what  a  ravishing  sight  it  will  br,  to  see  the  Lord  in  hi*  body  :  that  bodr, 
which  was  buffeted,  which  was  crucified ,  which  was  raised  for  thee ;  and 
through  whose  resurrection  and  glory,  thou  also  art  raised  and  glorified 
Think,  what  unspeakable  joy  it  will  be,  when  thy  body  and  thv  ^viour’i 
shall  be  alike.  Think,  what  an  infinite  advancement,  when  thy  soul 
shall  not  only  be  like  the  angels,  but  thy  very  body  shall  be  like  tbj 
God’s.  And,  though  it  must  fust  be  crumbled  into  dust,  and  undergo 
many  dishonourable  changes  ;  yet  know,  that  the  grave  is  a  safe  repository, 
and  d^th  a  responsible  debtor.  They  shall  give  account  for  every  dim 
entrusted  to  them  :  and,  then,  that,  which  Tell  a  clod,  shall  rise  a  star; 
our  cottage  shall  be  turned  into  a  palace,  our  ruins  rebuilt  into  a  gloriom 
temple.’  Vol.  iv.  pp.  123,  121?. 

This  last  passage  displays  at  once  most  of  the  faults  and 
excellences  of  this  great  writer.  But  we  pity  the  man  who 
ill  reading  it  has  much  breath  left  to  canvass  or  condenin 
it.  Frigid  logicians  may  indeed  tell  us  that  some  of  the 
ideas  verge  to  a  conceit,  and  even  that  there  is  an  occasional 
approximation  to  bombast.  But  they  scarcely  deserve  an 
answer.  We  will  only  say,  such  passages  were  not  meant 
for  such  men.  Let  them  acknowledge,  however,  that  the 
writer  plainly  does  not  resort  to  what  tl|ey  call  conceit,  be¬ 
cause  other  figures  of  speech  failed  him.  Let  them  coo. 
cede,  also,  that  such  a  theme  warrants  language  and  coo- 
ceptions  which  would  otherwise  be  preposterous  and  tumid. 
Let  them  confess  that  all  which  is  awfully  vast  is  its  proper 
garniture  and  apparel.  Let  them  concede  this,  and  then 
take  all  the  demerits  which  their  art, can  charge  upon  this 
sublime  passage,  and  see  if  they  weigh  a  feather  in  the 
scale  against  its  intrinsic  excellency  and  grandeur. 

We  are  not  in  a  humour  to  say  much  of  the  bishop’s 
defects,  either  as  a  divine  or  a  writer.  Otherwise,  we  feat 
candour  would  compel  us  a  little  to  dilute  our  panegyric. 
We  must  admit,  fur  instance,  that  in  both  departments  he 
betrays  symptoms  of  the  infirmities  of  that  race  to  which 
after  all  he  has  the  misfortune  to  belong.  As  a  divine,  we 
think,  in  his  over  eagerness  to  establish  a  point,  he  sometimes 
strains  his  argument  till  it  breaks.  It  is  his  fault,  moreover, 
with  many  of  a  sanguine  cast,  to  consider  any  subject 
which  he  is  discussing  as  in  fact  the  only  object  worthy  of 
discussion,— to  regard  that  particular  virtue  which  then 
employs  him  as  the  chief  of  all  virtues,  and  that  specific, 
vice  as  the  worst  of  all  vices,  ('or  instance,  in  his  zeal  to 
expose  the  danger  of  little  sins,  he  really  seems  to  us  to 
prove,  (what  after  all  *  pace  tanti  viri’  we  suppose  is  ques¬ 
tionable,)  that  they  are  worse  than  great  sins.  But  such 
errors  are  exceedingly  rare.  In  style,  also,  we  should  soj 
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that  he  sometimes,  through  the  same  fervour  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  talks  too  big  about  little  things.  If,  therefore,  he 
wrote  much  upon  subordinate  topics,  his  error  might  be 
more  obvious  and  offensive.  But  in  general  his  subjects 
are  of  **11  others  the  most  awful  and  sublime ;  and  therefore 
his  ideas  properly  mate  his  expressions.  It  is  his  fault, 
but  it  is  among  the  *  splendida  vitia,’  the  faults  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  men,  that  he  knows  better  how  to  rise  than  to 
fall.  He  is  a  being  of  celestial  quality,  and  ‘  descent  to  him 
is  adverse.’  These  are  all  the  petty  items  we  can  raise, 
to  be  set  against  the  amount  of  his  excellences. 

Thus  much'  for  the  author;  it  retnains  that  we  briefly 
notice ,  the  editor.  He  will  feel  that  we  have  honoured 
him  the  most  effectually,  in  panegyrizing  the  author  to 
whose  works  and  reputation  he  has  plainly  dedicated  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  time.  But  he  deserves  praise  of 
another  kind.  Till  this  edition  appeared,  the  works  of 
bishop  Hopkins  were  never  collected.  They  must  be  very 
much  rejoiced,  we  conceive,  to  meet  each-  other,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  century  and  a  half,  in  so  respectable  a  form  and 
dress. — Besides  this,  his  works,  uncorrected  by  himself,  had 
found  no  other  corrector;  and  accordingly  had  taken  the 
taint  of  every  printing  press  through  which  they  had  passed, 
and  come  down  to  posterity  in  a  must  defiled  and  defaced 
condition.  The  more  recent  editors  had  sometimes  bor¬ 
rowed  and  sometimes  improved  upon  the  faults  of  their 
predecessors.  In  this  edition,  Mr.  Pratt  has  taken  great 
pains  to  present  the  bishop  to  the  world,  as  he  himself,  with 
all  his  modesty,  would  have  wished.  It  is  superior  to  the 
old  edition  in  all  respects  but  one.  That  copy  half  atoned 
for  niis-printing  and  mis-spelling, — for  its  vile  type  and  viler 
paper, — for  being  so  large  that  no  hands  could  bear  it,  and 
so  confused  that  no  eyes  could  read  it — by  a  sort  of  running 
index  placed  in  the  margin  which  contained  an  abridged 
statement  of  the  corresponding  section.  This,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  very  idle  age,  Mr.  Pratt  did  wrong,  we  conceive,  to 
omit.  Put  we  are  little  more  disposed  to  find  fault  with  him 
than  with  his  author.  We  shall  rejoice  to  hear,  both  for  liis 
own  sake,  and  that  of  the  public,  that  these  volumes  .are 
not  only  admitted  into  every  respectable  library,  but  that 
they  circulate  very  freely  among  all  classes  of  the  religious 
world. 
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Art.  II.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  States  and  Empires  ;  or  the  Antiquities  of 
Nations,  more  particularly  of  the  Ccltoe  or  Gauls:  &c.  by  M.  Pezron. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  8vo. 
pp.  400.  pr.  bds.  7s  6d.  Jones,  1809. 

French  original  of  this  volume  has  been  before  the 
public  more  than  a  century,  but  we  are  not  certain  whe- 
tber  it  has  till  lately  been  translated  into  English.  The 
present  version  has  every  appearance  of  fidelity,  but  is  in 
general  inelegant,  and  sometimes  obscure.  As,  however,  it 
supplies  to  the  English  reader,  in  a  convenient  form,  a 
work  of  much  labour,  and  of  some  ingenuity,  on  subjects 
highly  interesting  to  lovers  of  history,  we  think  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  notice  it  more  largely  than  either  its  novelty  or  its 
magnitude  would  otherwise  have  required. 

M.  Pezron  was  a  native  of  Bas -Bretagne,  the  north  western 
extremity  of  France,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  well-known 
to  retain  a  language  resembling  the  Welsh,  and  still  more 
the  late  Cornish  dialect  of  our  own  Island.  With  all  the  pa¬ 
triotic  ardour  of  an  ancient  Briton,  he  labours  to  trace  the 
origin  of  his  countrymen  to  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  and  to 
demonstrate  the  important  part  which  he  supposes  them  to 
have  acted  in  various  political  revolutions  of  the  world.  We 
think  him  successful  in  developing  the  connection  of  these 
with  each  other,  in  several  intricate  cases;  although  his  rea¬ 
soning  is  verv  often  inconclusive.  Fully  persuaded  of  the 
irrefragable  truth  of  his  own  system,  he  evidently  forgot  that 
other  persons  would  not  be  prepared  to  receive  it  without  au¬ 
thorities  or  arguments;  and  he  scarcely  ever  vouchsafes  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  ancient  testimonies,  till  he  has  announced  that  he 
does  so  merely  for  the  confusion  of  the  captious  and  un¬ 
reasonable. 

Those  of  cur  readers,  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  subject  of  national  antiquities,  will  be  aware  that  we  re¬ 
gard  M.  Pezron’s  title  as  chargeable  with  a  misnomer;  but 
it  is  one  which  involves  and  confuses  every  work  that  we  have 
perused  in  similar  topics  of  ingenuit3\  We  know  not  how  to 
account  for  the  almost  universal  blindness  of  our  own  and 
foreign  antiquaries  to  the  fact,  that  two  distinct  nations  existed 
in  Western  Europe,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  history — when 
they  had  the  plain  testimonies  of  Herddotus,  Strabo  and  Ta¬ 
citus  before  them — otherwise  than  by  supposing  them  to  be 
misled  by  the  very  vague  account  which  Julius  Csesar  gave  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  Taking  it  for  granted,  from  bis  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Belgae,  the  Cclta?,  and  the  Aquitani,  who 
shared  among  them  the  whole  of  that  country,  and  were 
therefore,  indiscriminately  called  Gaili  hy  the  Romans,  that 
they  were  merely  difterent  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  they 
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^ve  been  inattentive  to  the  positive  and  clear  distinctions 
♦  which  Strabo  made,  between  the  Aquitani,  on  the  one  hand, 
(whom  he  shews  to  be  Iberians,  and  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Celtic  nation,)  and  the  Gallic  Celtae  and  the  Beig® — whom 
he  describes  as  differing  little  from  each  other,  and  both  in¬ 
dubitably  belonging  to  the  same  nation  with  the  Germans, 
who  constituted  the  principal  body  of  the  genuine  Celts. 
Herodotus  had  long  before  declared  that  a  different  nation 
from  the  Celts  dwelt  westward  of  them  in  Europe ;  and  Ta¬ 
citus  afterwards  distinguishes'  both  these  nations  in  Britain, 
describing  the  Caledonians  as  Germans  (i.  e.  Celts)  and  the 
Silures  (the  ancestors  of  the  Welsh)  as  Iberians.  Herodotus 
had  called  the  latter  nation  Cynesii  (Kv»»)<T»ot.)  Later  writers 
usually  denominate  them  Iberians,  from  their  occupation 
(i’  Spain,  which  was  called  Iberia.  But  Strabo  evidently 
connects  these  two  appellations,  when  speaking  of  the  Iberi- 
'  ans  in  the  North  of  Spain,  he  names  them  Cantabri  Conisci, 

(K«*Ta|S{0*  KovtTXoi.) 

The  labour  of  Mr.  Pezron,  in  the  investigation  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  history  of  the  Celts,  has  therefore  no  direct  influence 
on  the  credit  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  descendants,  not  of  the  Celts,  but  of  the  Iberi. 
His  researches,  notwithstanding,  have  an  important  reference 
to  the  antiquities  of  ot/iei'  nations, — especially  that  of  the  real 
Celts,  commonly  called  Goths  or  Geiap,  and  often  mistaken 
for  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Scythians.  M.  Pezron  de- 
■  rives  them,  with  greater  probability  than  might  at  the  first 
view  be  imagined  from  the  •  Titans,  so  much  celebrated  for 
their  resistance  to  the  government  of  Jupiter,  to  whom  M. 
P.  with  many  ancient  writers  supposes  them  to  have  been 
nearly  related.  On  the  resemblance  of  the  denominatiotis 
and  Teutons,  we  should  lay  no  stress,  but  that  it  seems 
very  likely  that  the  Get®,  and  other  Thracians,  from  whom 
I  the  Teutons,  (by  the  Latins  called  Germans,  and  by  the  Gre- 
m  cians,  Celts)  appear  to  have  originated,  would  oppose  the 
establishment  of  Jupiter’s  power  in  Greece,  as  the  Titans 
arc  represented  to  have  done.  We  think  that  the  Author  has 
successfully  traced  the  family  of  Jupiter  up  to  Acmon,  a 
Phrygian  chief,  grandfather  of  Chronos  or  Saturn  ;  but  we 
I  strongly'  suspect  the  identity  of  the  personage  designed  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  under  the  latter  names,  and  still 
more  the  extent  of  dominion,  which  Egyptians  and  Phrygians, 
Greeks  and  Latins,  have  consented  to  ascribe  to  him.  We 
apprehend  their  opinion,  though  adopted  by  Bishop  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  other  learned  and  acute  writers,  to  be  grounded 
i  ®nly  on  those  mythological  compromises  which  the  ancient 
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idolatrous  nations  readily  made  one  with  another,  as  their  io« 
terests  dictated,  and  as  the  honour  of  their  deities  required, 
The  state  of  barbarism  from  which  the  Greeks,  and  other 
celebrated  nations,  are  known  to  have  emerged,  impliet 
that  those  descendants  of  Noah  who  migrated  to  great  dig* 
tances  from  the  centre  of  dispersion,  during  their  habitation 
of  uncultivated  regions,  lost  those  ornamental,  and  many  of 
the  more  useful  arts,  which  characterize  a  civilized  state, 
and  which  must  have  been  possessed  by  tlieir  progenitors, 
From  this  degraded  condition,  they  were  gradually  recovered 
by  the  influence  of  eminent  individuals,  usually  foreigners, 
who  migrated  from  countries  nearer  to  the  sources  of  civili. 
zation.  Thus  evesy  n^ion  which  rose  to  power  and  refine, 
ment,  had  its  first  lawgiver,  its  chief  w'arrior,  its  leading 
orator,  its  principal  cultivator ;  whose  beneficial  exertions 
for  their  improvement  they  repaid,  in  the  way  most  natural 
to  people  already  sunk  into  gross  idolatry,  by  ascribing  to  them 
divine  honours.  Long  afterwards,  when  these  nations  became 
familiarly  conversant  together,  and  especially  when  any  one  of 
them  subjugated  others  to  its  dominion — on  comparing  their 
respective  mythologies,  similar  classes  of  divinities  were  found 
in  all,  though  under  various  names;  and  celebrated  for  si. 
milar  exploits,  though  in  widely  distant  countries,  and  per¬ 
haps  at  very  different  periods  of  time.  Neither  of  these  dif. 
ficulties  are  surmountable  to  mythologists ;  and  it  suited  the 
convenience  of  all  parties,  to  admit  the  identity  of  their 
deities,  and  to  ascribe  to  each  what  his  fellow  legislators, 
conquerors,  or  orators  had  accomplished.  Hence,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  the  Phenician  Ilos  (or  Al)  the  Greek  Chronos,  and 
the  Italian  Saturn,  were  regarded  as  the  same  Deity;  and 
his  terrestrial  empire  was  supposed  to  have  extended  to  all 
these  countries.  So,  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the  Greek  Her¬ 
mes,  the  Latin  Mercury,  were  all  considered  as  one. 
In  some  cases,  when  more  curious  investigations  detected 
glaring  anachronisms,  the  inconvenience  was  removed  by  more 
than  one  Hermes,  Hercules,  Bacchus,  &c. 

It  is  to  the  use  which  was  made  by  the  earlier  Christian 
apologists,  of  books  which  have  long  since  perished,  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  proofs,  that  the  principal  Deities 
of  pagan  antiquity  were  individuals  vvho  hau  once  governed; 
the  nations  that  worshipped  them.  But  these  able  detectors! 
of  idolatrous  absurdity  do  not  seem  to  have  adverted  to 
the  utter  improbability,  that,  in  the  age  in  which  Saturn  must 
have  lived,  his  government  should  have  spread  from  Egypt 
and  Phenicia  to  Gaul  and  Spain.  Modern  writers,  "It® 
bare  availed  themselves  of  the  discoveries  of  Eusebius,  Ter* 
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tiiilisn,  Lactantiiis,  have  not  drawn  from  them  the  inference* 
hich  naturally  follow.  It  is  truly  diverting,  to  see  so, 
earned,  so  sensible,  and  so  modest  an  author,  as  Bishop 
Ciinibcrland,  ascribing  to  Him  (whom  lie  maintains  to  be 
the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks)  an  empire  more  extensive,  than 
hat  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  adding  to,  his  real  criincsj. 
that  of  putting  to  a  shameful  and.  cruel  de^ath  the  second. 
)arent  of  manKind :  because  Chronos  is  reported  to  have 
routed  his  father  Ouranos  in  that  manner! 

These  reflections ‘  are  not  foreign  to  the  subject  before  us. 
y  keeping  them  in  mind,  our  readers  will  be  assisted  in 
orming  a  judgement  of  much  that  is*  advanced  by  M. 
ezron,  as  well  as  by  other  writers  on  antiquities,  who  diflef 
roni  him  in  some  points.  Had  he  been  satisfled  to  de¬ 
lve  the  Celts  from  Saturn,  or  from  Acmon,  he  would  in 
ur? judgement,  have  avoided  his  chief  error:  but,  like  Mr. 
inkerton,  he  is  not  contented  with  ascertaining  the  nation  from 
hich  his  heroes  are  derived  ;  he  must  discriminate  the 
articular  tribe  from  which-  they  originated,  and  the  very 
pot  which  was  first  inhabited  by  them. 

M.  Pezron,  however,  in  his  researches  into'  the  origin 
of  the  Celts,  has  one  great  advantage  over  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
iu  his  dissertation  on  the  Goths  and  Scythians.  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Bible- — the  only  safe  ground  on  which 
Gi  antiquary  can  proceed,  in  remote  investigations,  Josephu.s^ 
^ough  not  an  infallible  guide,  is  incomparably  the  best 
we  have,  in  applying  the  information  which  the  Scriptures 
iriTord,  to  the  nations  that  existed  in  his  time.  M.  Pezron 
very  properly  adopted  his  distribution  ;  but  he  appears 
iBt  sufficiently  to  have  considered  its  most  natural  import, 
instance,  Josephus  asserts  that  Corner,  the  eldest  son  of 
I  Japheth,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Celts;  . and  he  adds,  that 
I  die  three  sons  of  Corner  were  parents  of  the  Phrygians,  th® 
I  Ikphlagonians,  and  the  Rhogynians,*  neighbouring  inhabi- 
1  tjnts  of  Asia  Minor.  But  how  could  Corner  be  the  an- 

■  cestor  of  the  Celts,  but  by  the  medium  of  one  or  more 
Iw  his  sons?  Could  Josephus  mean  otherwise,  than  that  the 

■  Celts,  who  vyere  the  earliest  known ,  inhabitants  of  Eastern 

not  of.  Western)  Europe,  spread  thither,  across  the 
^ ^nellespont,  from  Asia  Minor — the  country  in  which  all.  the 
■pj  of  Corner  first  formed  their  settlements  ? 

author,  without  adverting  to  this  obvious  deduction, 
the  needless  trouble  of  fe^hing  his  Celts,  (as  Mr'. 

)' of  the  Rhegynians,  the  Germans  are  commonly  regarded 
10 Jewish  writers,  as  descendants  of  Asbkanez. 
fP®'-  VII.  L 
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Pinkerton  did  his  Goths,  who  were  of  the  same  nation 
from  the  centfe  of  Asia^  jfosephus  had  spoken  of.tlie 
Celts  as  being  also  balled  Gmnarians.  M.  Pezron  could 
not  find  any  other  ancient  writer  who  had  called  themso< 
hot,  by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  and  Mel'a,  he  discovers  two 
tribes  in  Tartary,  called  Comarittns  add  Choniariansj  and 
on  these  he  eagerly  fixes  as  the  undoubted  family  of 
Corner,  and  origin  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  between 
these,  indeed,  and  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  three  son! 
of  Comer,  lay  the  regions  of -Media,  Georgia,  and  Cappa. 
docia,  which  Jotephus  had  assigned  to  three  of  Gomer'i 
brothers.  Why  the  father  should  take  his  portion  east- 
ward  of  his  brethren,  and  his  sons  at  so  great  a  distance 
westward,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  this  difficulty, 
and  every  other,  vanishes  before  the  argument  of  a  resent, 
blance  of  names,  differing  only  in  their  initial  letter!  Jo. 
sephus  mentioned  the  appellation  Gomarians,  in  a  curson 
manner,; — as  one  which  was  then  generally  known  to  lx 
applied  to  the  main  body  of  the  Celts,  not  as  one  whicli 
was  borne  by  a  tribe  or  two,  situated  remotely  from  tbeni, 
and  unsuspected  of  bearing  any  relation  to  them.  He  pro¬ 
bably  meant  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Cimmerm, 
who  might  be  Celts  for  aught  that  we  know  to  the  con. 
trary,  and  whose  denomination  was  then  applied  (hypotbe 
tically)  to  the  Celts,  from  its  imagined  identity  with  ths 
of  the  Cimbri,  who  were  a  German  -(i.  e.  Celtic)  tribe, 
Plutarch  acknowledges  this  identity  to  be  merely  conjectural, 
but  he  records  it  as  the  common  opinion  of  his  age.  Jo 
sephus  probably  varied,  the  denomination  merely  to  accom 
modate  it  to  the  name  of  Gomer,  expecting  that  evcij 
one  who  knew  the  title  of  Cimmerians  to  have  been  con 
inonly  given  to  the  Celts,  would  easily  understand  iba 
name  to  be  intended  by  Gomarians. 

Some  extenuation  of  the  error  which  M.  Pezron  bs 
<committed,  in  seeking  for  the  Gomarians  eastward  of  tla 
Caspian,  may,  nevertheless,  be  admitted,  on  account  of  tb 
•origin  which  Josephus  assigns  to  the  Scythians.  The  natia 
iproperly  so  called,  undoubtedly  came  from  that  parti^ 
the  world  ;  and  be  regards  Magogs  a  brother  of  Gomel, 
as  the  progenitor  of  tlie  Scythians.  I'hat  appellation,  hcf 
■  ever,  has  been  so  variously  applied  in  different  agesi 
the  -world,  that,  to  ascertain  the  nation  to  which  it  * 
most  probably  referred  by.  Josephus,  it  is  necessary  ' 
consider,  what  country  was  called  Scythia  in  his  lime,  s* 
by  what  people  it  was  occupied.  Herodotus,  five  cenitrf 
before,  had  very  clearly  defined  the  limits  of 
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Tiiey  extended  along  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  thtf 
F.uxine  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  including  also  the 
peninsula,  formed  by  a  course  of  that  river  and  the  south 
Astern  shore  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  In  the  time  of  Ovid, 
who  was  banished  thither  by  Augustus,  the  name  of  Scy¬ 
thia  remained ;  but  the  people,  called  Scythians,  had  vanished; 
The  Getae,  and  other  Thracian  ‘tribes,  possessed  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube  ;  and  the  Sarinatians,  the  left.  •  Two  or 
three  centuries  later,  tlie  Getae,  then  better  known  as  Gbths^ 
:ha(l  occupied  the  whole  of  Scythia :  the  Sarmatians  haVing 
» tenioved  (as  their  kinsmen  the  Scythians  had  prob'ably  done 
before  them)  into  Russia,  Poland',  Bohemia,  and  other  Scla- 
vonian  districts,  where  their  posterity  now  remains,  and  their 
language  is  still  spoken.  In  Josephus's  time,  the  Getae  had 
probably  made  farther  progress  into  Scythia,  than  in  the 
age  of  £)vid  ;  and  as  they  then  occupied  the  part  of  Scythia^ 
which  was  best  known  by  the  persons  for  whose  information 
Josephus  wrote',  he  might  mean  /Aew,  by  the  Scythians  whb 
descended  from  Magog.  Nothing  is  more  apparent,  than  that 
the  Getae  were  descended  from  Japheth — and  nothing  more 
unlikely  than  that  the  real  Scythians  were  so.  Their  modern 
representatives,  the  Sclavonian  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  ra¬ 
dically  diifer  from  all  those  nations  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  Japheth’s  posterity.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  the 

iides,  who  inhabited  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
re  the  easternmost  of  all  Japheth’s  family ;  and  that  the 
dons  beyond  them,  as  w’ell  as  the  Sarniatic  nations  westward, 

1  probably  the  Fins,  Laplanders,  Livonians,  and  Hun^rians, 
long  to  the  family  of  Seth ;  the  latter  being  derived  from 
original  nation,  distinct  from  all  other  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
bile,  however,  we  think  the  Get®,  or  Goths,  likely  to  be 
)$e  whom  Josephus  termed  Scythians,  and  regarded  as 
scendantsof  Magog,  we  do  not  aim  to  justify  his  opinions, 
le  manner  in  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (Ch.  38.)  connects 
agog  with  Meshech  and  Tubal  (whom  Josephus  asserts  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  Georgians  and  Cappadocians)  implies 
the  seat  of  Magog’s  descendants  to  be  on  the  borders  ct  the 
'  Kuxine  and  Caspian  Seas ;  and  we  apprehend  that  prophecy 
Jo  announce  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  and  his  allies  in  Asia  Minor, 
nowhere  the  Cimmerians,  who  were  probably  the  posterity  of 


*  Ovid,  though  an  eye*witness  of  the  state  of  these  nations  at  a  very 

teresung  period,  being  seldom  cited  by  antiquaries,  we  refer  toi  the 
^iiOVriog  passages,  in  proof  and  illustration  of  our  statement.  Trittia 
;  3.  6i— 62—7.  40.  II.  1.  191,198.  III.  2.  5.— 

•  ^  49—10.  5,  7, 34—14.  47, 48.— IV.  1. 67.  94.— I  b.  110.  V.  7. 
,3-,0.  36 — 12.  58.  De  Pontuo  IL  65,66.  HI.  2.  27.  45,16. 
IV.  13.  17  ,g  22; 
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Magog,  had  established  themselves,  after  their  expulsion  fro® 
the  Bosphorus  by  the  oriental  Scythians.  This  interpretation 
admits  the  Cimmerians  to  be  a  correlative  nation  with  the 
Cimbri  and  other  German  tribes,  as  descendants  of  Japlicth, 
though  not  of  the  family  of  Gomer. 

M.  Pezron  was  confirmed  in,  his  persuasions  that  the  Co* 
marians,  or  the  Chomarians,  or  hot!),  must  have  been  ancestors 
of  the  Celts,  by  an  unlucky  discovery  that  the  Sacac,  who  in. 
habited  the  same  countries,  penetrated  into  Phrygia — whence 
he  had  derived  the  Titans.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that» 
part  of  the  Celts  might  migrate  from  Phrygia  to  Thrace :  but 
it  was  probably  long  before  the  Sacae  approached  them;  and 
even  had  it  been  sufficiently  late  to  be  at  all  connected  with 
their  invasion,  the  migration  would  more  naturally  be  of  the 
natives  fleeing. from  their  invaders,  than  of  the  latter,  who  had 
previously  marched  so  far  to  achieve  their  conquests. 

The  radical  distinctions  of  language,  which  still  exists 
among  various  nations,  afford  the  best  criterion  for  deciding 
on  their  respective  origins.  Hence  we  think  it  no  discredit® 
M.  Pezron’s  work,  that  of  the  three  books  into  which  it  isdis- 
tributed,  two  should  be  wholly  occupied  with  glossologies 
inquiries  ;  beside  numerous  references  of  the  same  kind,  in 
the  other  part  of  his  work.  Yet,  of  the  irrefragable  proofs 
"which  he  deduces  in  support  of  his  system,  from  the  signi. 
fication  of  ancient  proper  names,  in  what  he  calls  the  Celtic 
tongue  (that  is,  the  Bas  Breton)  we  form  a  very  low  estiiTia> 
lion.  Zea.lous  etymologists  have  so  often  grossly  deceived 
themselves,  that  tliey  are  not  very  likely  to  deceive  others. 
M.  Pezron,  has,  however,  a  merit  which  is  very  rare  among 
continental  antiquaries ;  that  of  perceiving,  and  avowing  tbs 
radical  difference  which  exists  between  the  German  language 
and  his  native  tongue.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  his  opinion 
concerning  the  number  of  radical  languages  in  the  world;  for 
he  supposes  Gomer  to  have  spoken  Bas  Breton,  and  his  son 
Ashkanez,  German — although  they  were  separated,  only  bytbe 
death  of  tlic  former  !  A.  dialogue  between  them,  if  not  ven 
edifying  to  each  other,  must,  at  least,  have  been  very  amusing 
to  a  bystander. 

The.  study  of  Glossology  is,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy.  Tm 
most  learned  authors  on  the  subject  have  demonstrated  their 
ignorance  even  of  the  ancient  languages  still  spoken  in  Europe- 
Those  of  Asia,  the  Arabic  excepted,  have  hardly  yetbeeo 
heard  of;  and  those  of  Africa  and  America  have  not  be® 
thought  of.  On  former  occasions,  we  have  expressed  ow 
estimation  of  the  services  which  Christian  missionaries  hart 
rendered  to  philology  in  general,  by  theit  communications® 
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the  languages  of  remote  and  barbarous  countries.  On  llie 
solidity  of  those  principles,  and  the  importance  of  those  objects, 
which  stimulate-their  ardour  and  perseverance,  we  chiefly  rely 
for  the  acquisition  of  much  greater  light  on  subjects  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  so  obscure  as  the  origins  and  mutual  affinities  of 
most  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Were  the  senseless 
outcries,  with  which  a  conspiracy  of  infidelity,  profaneness, 
sensuality,  and  peculation,  has  assailed  the  spirit  of  missions 
to  prevail,  the  principal  entrance  of  knowledge,  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  inquiry,  would  be  shut  up.  On  this  ground,  as  well 
as  on  others  of  still  greater  consequence,  we  rejoice  also,  that 
with  the  power  of  conducting  missions,  the  disposition  for  it, 
has  devolved  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  various  communi¬ 
ties  of  protesiants.  Disinclined  as  we  are  to  detract  from  the 
genuine  and  exempla^  merits  of  many  among  the  Romish 
missionaries,  and  grateful  for  the  invaluable  information  which 
they  alone  have  afforded  of  the  history  and  manners  of  many 
heathen  states,  we  are  persuaded  that  their  attention  to  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  those  nations  was  not  likely  to,  have  equalled  that 
of  protestant  missionaries,  whose  great  aim  is  to  bring  them 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  holy  scriptures.  To  Mm,  there¬ 
fore,  we  look  for  farther  assistance.  Very  few  of  them  can 
be  expected  to  have  acquired  skill  in  philology,  to  make  the 
best  advantage  of  their  opportunities ;  but  otners  may  enter 

I;o  their  labours.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  glim- 
;rings  of  light  which  alone  have  hitherto  irradiated  the  ob- 
iirity  of  this  subject,  we  apprehend  that  a  number  of  lan- 
lages,  radically  different  one  from  another  (perhaps  equal  to 
B  number  of  Noah’s  grandsons)  was  miraculously  produced 
the  confusion  at  Babel.'  From  every  language,  a  diversity 
dialects  would  naturally  arise  out  of  circumstances  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  dispersion  ;  and  these  would  become  more 
mote  from  one  another,  in  the  course  of  time — and  in  some 
stances  lose  even  their  original  character,  by  a  super-abun- 
int  mixture  with  languages  radically  different.  Without  as- 
stance  from  historical  facts,  it  has,  therefore,  become  im- 
racticable  to  trace  many  languages  to  their  true  origin.  It  is 
•  a  secluded  tribe,  like  the  Welsh  ;  to  an  unconquered  na- 
on,  like  the  Germans  ;  and  above  all,  to  the  people  entirely 
isolated  from  other  nations,  and  widely  separated  from  cof- 
iteral  branches  of  their  own,  like  the  South  Sea  Islanders; — to 
uch  as  these,  that  we  must  look  for  decisive  marks  of  original 
inguage.  If  so  curious  an  investigation  should  ever  be  carried 
>to  full  effect,  we  conceive  that  so  numerous  radical  differences 
■  speech  will  be  ascertained,  as  to  be  wholly  unaccountable, 
therwise  than  from  tlie  miraculous  interposition  whic4  i»- 
'Corded  in  the  Bible. 
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On  the  whole,  M.  Pezran’s  work  is  valuable  for  the  iiifor. 
niation  which  he  collected,  not  for  llte  hypothesis  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cstablLsh :  and  this  may  be  said  of  almost  every 
performance  on  similar,  subjects  that- has  yet  been  publisheil. 
Many  have  excelled  him  in  acuteness  of  discernment,  and  in 
closeness  of  argument ;  but  all,  like  him,  have  involved  them¬ 
selves  and  their  readers  in  confusion,  by  inattention  to  the 
leading  fact — that,  from  the  earliest  era  of  histoyy,  there  were 
distinct  nations  in  Europe  one  of  which  was  the  Celtic, 
commonly  called  Gothic;  the  other  the  Cynesian,  or.  Iberian, 
improperly  called  Celtic. 


Art.  III.  A  Sctentyic  and  Pofndar  View  of  the  Fever  of-  JVedfheren,  and 
ill  Comequencety  as  they  appeared  in  the  Bridsh  Troops  returned  from 
the  late  Expedition  ;  with  an  Account  of  the.  Morbid  Auatomy,ol.the 
Body,  and  the  efficacy  of  Drastic  Purges,  and  Mercury  in  the  treatment 
of  this  Disease.  By  J.  B.  Davis,  M.  D.-  one  of  the  Physicians,  ap, 
pointed  by  the  Medical  Board  to  attend  the  Sick  Troops  returned  to 
England.  8vo.  pp.  200.  Price  Ss.  in  Boards.  Tipper.  .  18 10. . 

are  always  happy  to  receive  the  contributions  of  io.* 
telligent  ifidividuals,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
observing  the  phenomena  of  any  single  disease,  on  an  ex> 
tensive  scale, — and  of  comparing,  at  the  same  moment  of  time, 
the  various  modifications  which  it  may  be  disposed  to  assume, 
as  well  in  its  remote  consequences,  as  in  its  early  stages,  and 
progressive  advancement.  Even  when  the  disease  happens  to 
be  one  which  has  been  long  known,  and  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  which  are  well  understood,  an  acute  and  diligent 
observer  will  hardly  fail  to  make  some  addition  to  its  history, 
sufficient  to  reward  his  industry  and  stimulate  his  zeal ;  uorto 
draw  some  conclusions  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  exercise  an  art  of  the  highest  importance  to 
mankind,  but  of  slow  and  difficult  attainment. 

The  melancholy  degree  of  sickness  and  mortality  which 
attended  our  disastrous  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  must  have 
been  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the 
event  is  too  recent,  to  make  a  very  minute  detail  of  its  cir* 
cmiistances  either  necessary  or  proper.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  army  employed  on  that  occasion,  amounting  to  near 
40,<K)0.  men,  sailed  from  onr  coast  about  the  close  of  July, 
1809,  and  was  disembarked  early  in  August.  It  was  at  that  time 
remarkably  healthy ;  and  when  the  Fortress  of  Flushing 
surrendered  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  not  a  single  death 
had  occurred,'  except  from  the  accidents  of  ^war.  This  state 
of  things,  however,  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  stationed,  soon 
began  to  appear ;  ^rly  in  September,  the  hospitals  contained 
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,n«rethan  700  sick;  and  about  the  middle  of  tliat  month,  it 
»vas  estimated,  that  of  the  15,000  men  stationed  in  Walcheren 
alone,  10,000  were  actually  sick — and  the  number  of  deaths 
averaged  from  25  to  30  daily.  The  facts  disclosed  by  the  in-  - 
vestigation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  prove  tliat  this  over¬ 
whelming  calamity  was  quite  unexpected  by  our  statesmen, 
though  without  the  exercise  of  an)’  unusual  degree  of  foresight 
it  might  have  been  most  confidently  predicted.  The  Autumn 
was  at  hand,  even  when  the  expedition  sailed  :  the  country  t<> 
which  it  was  destined,  was  universally  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  in  Europe :  the  contingencies  inseparably 
connected  with  a  great  and  hazardous  enterprize  might  protract 
its  accomplishment,  or  even  frustrate  it  altogether:  and, 
finally,  the  valuable  work  of  Sir  John  Pringle  on  the  diseases 
of  the  army,  contained  abundant  evidence,  that  the  province 
of  Zealand,  at  that  advanced  season  of  the  year,  abounded 
in  sources  of  disease,  sufficient  to  unnerve  the  arm  of  the 
hardiest  soldier,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the  best  appointed 
army.  That  excellent  physician  attended  the  British  army 
in  the  campaign  of  1747 ;  and  he  informs  us,  that  during 
the  most  unhealthy  part  of  that  season,  some  of  the  battalions 
had  only  100  men  fit  for  duty,  or  about  one  seventh  of  the 
whole, — and  that,  of  the  Royals,  only  four  men  escaped  tbiCt 
disease.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  number  of  sick  ,, 
inclusive  of  wounded,  was  4000 — or  more  than  one  fifth, 
of  the  whole  army  ;  and  of  this  number  nearly  half  belonged 
to  the  four  battalions  stationed  in  Zealand.  On  the  present 
occasion  it  appears,  that  our  loss  in  six  months  amounted',  to 
60  officers  and  3891  tnen;  atid  that  there  remained'  sick 
11,513  officers  and  men,  on  the  first  of  February,  l>8i0.  . 

I'he  disease,  which  at  periods  so  remote,  ap|»ears  to  have 
attacked  the  troops  exposed  to  its  influence,,  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion,  is  the  fever  which,  in  an  intermittent  or 
remittent  form,  is  the  well  known  endemic  of' every  low  and 
stvampy  district; — but  which.  Dr.  D.  preferring  a  popular  to  ■ 
a  scientific  appellation,  has  chosen  to,  designate  as  the  Wal¬ 
cheren  fever,  though  it  is  no  more  peculiar  to  that  Island,  than, 
it  is  to  the  hundreds  of  Essex,  or  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  had  not  an  op|)ortii-, 
pity  of  observing  the  disease  on,  its  first  attack,  nor  in  ' 
Its  early  stages.  He  was  one  of  the'  physicians  appointed, 
on  the.  emergency  of  the  moment,  to  superintend  the. 
sick  which  were  sent  home  d'^ring  the  continuance  of 
iiiilitary  operations;  and  entered  upon  bis  duties  at  Ipswich 
oarly  in  October.  The  Hospital  under  his  immediate  care 
confined  about  150  men,  but  the  number  of  sick  at  that 
oopot  amounted  to  600,  the  whole  of  whom  weP&  perfectly 
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accessible,  to  liim.  A  large  pro()ortion  of  these  eases  were 
severe  ;  in  most  of  ilietii  the  fever  had  existed  some  time, 
had  resisted  the  treatment  usually  resorted  to  on  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  in  many  instances  had  already  produced  those 
complicated  and  distressing  sypiptoms,  more  formidable  than 
the  original  disease,  which,  whilst  they  aggravated  the  distress, 
and  increased  the  danger  of  the  unhappy  sufferers,  embarrassed 
the  physician,  and  demanded  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of 
his  diligence  and  skilf.  The  principal  observations  in  the 
volume  before  us,  apply,  therefore,  not  to  the  fever  in  its 
simple  form,  but  to  its  consequences— and  to  those  diseases 
which  supervening  on  the  primary  (ever,  modified  its  character, 
and  often  led  to  the  most  fatal  termination.  A  mere  enumeration 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  work,  will,  liowever,  shew  that 
Dr.  D.  has  not  confined  himself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  what 
caiiie  under  his  immediate  notice.  One  of  his  sections,  for 
example,  contains  an  account  of  the  ‘  general  causes,  pre¬ 
disposing,  concurring  and  exciting,"  and  the  remaining  eight 
are  arranged  under  the  following  titles  primary  and 
illustrative  observations — definition  and  peculiar  diagnostic — 
analysis  of  peculiar  pliL'iiomeiia  and  concomitant  synitpoms — 
pathological  view  of  morbid  pbenomena — treatment  general 
anti  specific — consequences  and  terminations  of  the  primary 
disease^ — -pneumonia  as  a  combination  wiih  the  primary  disease 
-r-morbid  anatomy.’ 

Of  these  chapters,  we  think  some  might  have  been  spared 
altogether,  and  others  considerably'  shortened,'  without  any 
.diminution  of  the  value  of  the  work.  The  ‘primary  and 
iih^;^tralive  observations,’  for  e.xample,  contain  nothing  that 
can  instruct  the  professional  reader,  nor  amuse  the  general 
one.  We  t'uid,  indeed,  a  few  obsen  vations  which  have  an 
actual  bearing  on  the  subject;  but  that  which  might  have 
been  included  without  much  labour  of  compression  in  two  or 
tbrec  pages,  is  expanded,  by  the  addition  of .  unnecessary  or 
useless  matter,  into  twelve  or  thirteen. 

The  eflect  of  the  voyage,  we  are  informed*  was  for  tlie  most 
part,  highly  favourable — in  many  instances  suspending  the 
paroxysms,  and  in  some  producing  a  permanent  cure.  I'lie 
consideration  of  this  circumstance,  connected  with  the 
.  analogous  result  of  the  application  of  any  means  capable  of 
giving  a  shock  to  the  system,  lead  the  author  to  suggest  the 
expedient  (.^o  gravely  that  we  must  believe  him  in  earnest) 
of  ‘  forcing  them  (the  sick)  to  make  marches  at  the  moment 
of  invasion  of  the  fit,’  as  he  is  ‘  persuaded  that  no  harm  could 
result  I'rom  forcing  the  body  itiio  a  state  of  unusual  exercise 
at  the  time.’  A  remedy  more  happily  adapted  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  could  not  have  been  conceived  ;  and 
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|)0W  mortifying  it  is  to  reflect,  that  this  cheap  substitute  for 
the  bark,  and  other  costly  medicines,  was  not  proposed  in 
sufficient  time  to  be  substantially  useful !  Not  only  might 
many  valuable  lives  have  been  saved,  but  the  noble  earl  at 
the  head  of  the  expedition  might,  perhaps,  have  been  spared 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  his  laurels  wither  through  the  sickness 
of  his  troops.  A  few  forced  inarches,  and  an  occasional 
assault,  would  not  only  have  emptied  his  hospitals,  and  kept 
his  ranks  entire,  but  might  have  accomplished  all  the  objects 
of  the  expedition. 

Definitions  are  usually  supposed  to  be  something  very  brief 
and  comprehensive,  and  the  examples  afforded  by  the  most 
eminent  nosologists  are  remarkably  so ;  but  the  ‘  definition 
r.iui  peculiar  diagnostic’  of  the  Walcheren  fever,  given  by'  our 
author,  will  be  found  to  occupy  nearly  fifteen  closely  .printed 
iiage's.  Though  the  Section  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  any  fair 
claim  to  the  title  which  it  bears,  yet  it  contains  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  disease,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  included  almost  every  possible  variety.  The 
quotidian,  tertian,  double  tertian,  and  quartan  were  frequent ; 
bill  ilie  double  tertian  was  the  most  common  form, — though  it 
ua.s  subject  to  considerable  irregularity,  as  it  rarely  happened 
thai'.  a  period  of  forty  eight  hours  was  perfectly  uniform. 
The  paroxysms  came  on  at  all  hour.s  of  the  day,  and  went 
ort'  at  uncertain  periods,  and  in  an  imperfect  manner.  In 
th;'  long  standing  cases,  they  were  seldom  complete,  and  a 
very  severe  hot  stage,  was  often  followed  only  by  a  very 
slight  clammy  moisture  upon  the  skin.  The  quartan  fornt 
was  the  most  rare,  and  confined  to  men  of  feeble  or  ex¬ 
hausted  constitutions — and  was  commonly  connected  with  ex¬ 
tensive  visceral  disease.  During  the  intervals,  anomalous 
symptoms  were  very  general.  The  head  was  often  painful, 

I  accompanied  by  a  confused  state  of  the  intellect,  and  er¬ 
roneous  perception,  which  frequently  terminated  in  coma;  the 
functions  of  tlie  stomarch  were  disordered  ;  the  bowels  were 
irritable  and  painful ;  and  transient  pains  occupied  the  head, 
the  abdomen,  or  the  chest.  The  face  was  occasionally 
flushed  ;  the  patient  was  restless,  languid,  and  dejected  ;  and 
the  pulse  was  at  'sometimes  quick,  and  others  slow,  inter¬ 
mitting,  or  irregular.  These  symptoms  were  either  suspended 

I  or  ol)scured  duritrg  the  paroxysm  ;  but  they  re-appeared 
'vhen  it  was  over;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  scarcely  ex¬ 
perienced  even  a  temporary  interruption.  ‘  There  appeared 
to  have  been,  in  fact,  in  all  the  protracted  cases,  a  strong 
'endency  to  visceral  inflammation  of  the  slow  chronic  kind,  and 
ouder  these  circuriis.tances  the  fever  gradually  approximated 
to  the  continued  form  with  periodical  exacerbations ;  and 
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w  hrre  this  change  was  not  completely  effected,  the  paroxysim 
seldom  terminated  in  the  usual  manner.  In  two  instances, 
extensive  suppuration  in  the  fore-arm  completely  carried  off 
the  disease.  In  a  few  cases,  deatii  took  place  during  the 
cold  stage  of  the  paroxysm :  but  fatal  terminations  during 
the  fit  were  most  freq\ient  during  the  hot  stage,  and  appeared 
to  be  the  consequence  of  apoplctic  seizure. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  pursue  any  regular  analysis  of  the 
different  chapters  of  the  work  under  our  consideration,  as 
it  appears  to  us  that  a  subject  sufficiently  complicated  in 
itself,  has  been  rendered  still  more  so  by  unnatural  and 
injudicious  subdivision.  If  the  author  had  confined  himself 
to  a  faithful  narrative  of  what  came  under  his  observation,  his 
work  would  have  been  equally  useful,  and  much  more  ac¬ 
ceptable — at  least  to  his  medical  readers.  We  should  not  have  . 
thought  it  defective  had  it  contained  no  account  of  the  ‘pre¬ 
disposing,  concurring  or  exciting’  causes  of  Walcheren 
'  Fever.  Even  if  additional  information  on  this  subject,  had 
been  wanted,  we  should  haive  preferred  receiving  it  from  the 
pen  of  some  physician  who  had  attended  the  expedition,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  confirming  or  correcting  , 
the  observations  of  others  by  his  own. 

The  account  of  the  ‘  plan  of  treatment,*  is  minute  and  in¬ 
teresting  ;  and  we  consider  this  as  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  work.  For  the  various  forms  of  pure  intermittent 
fever,  we  have  a  remedy  in  the  peruvian  bark  which,  when 
judiciously  employed,  rarely  disappoints  the  expectations  of 
the  physician.  But  when  the  usual  consequences  of  a  long 
protracted  disease  have  made  their  appearance,  it  is  not  enough 
'  even  were  it  always  in  our  power,  merely  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
currence  of  the  paroxysm.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  sick  sent  from  Wal¬ 
cheren;  for  almost  every  important  internal  organ,  was,  in  some 
instance  or  other,  affected  with  that  slow  insidious  species  of 
inflammation,  which  frequently  appeared  on  dissection  to 
have  extended  to  nearly  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  Where 
this  state  of  inflammation  had  actually  commenced,  it  was 
found  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  paroxysms  until  it  had  been  in  some  degree  subdued. 
The  author  observes  that, 

*  So  paramount  was  the  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  to  long 
as  the  viscera  were  di80rdered,80  prone  the  system  to  return  to  its  morbid 
bias,  tliat  I  never  was  so  successful,  as  effectually  to  obviate  this  recurrence) 
unless  I  could  remove  the  consequences  together  with  the  fever  at  the  same 
time.  The  most  I  was  able  to  do  by  this  practice  was  to  procure  a  tempo¬ 
rary  Aitpension  of  the  paroxysm  for  a  few  days,  and  this  but  rarely ;  so  diat 
I  was  led  to  modify  my  treatment  in  such  a  way,  as  at  the  same  instant  k 
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htticM  the  recairence  of  ooet  and  attempt  the  removal  of  the  other.’ 

p.  61* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm  various  expedients 
were  resorted  to,  to  shortern  its  duration  or  render  it  less 
severe.  The  cold  stage  was  made  milder,  in.  some  instances, 
by  the  use  of  carbonat  of  ammonia ;  in  otiicrs  by  the  use 
of  the  pediluvium  ;  by  friction  of  the  whole  body  with  flannel ; 
and,  except  where  the  bowels  were  constipated,  by  opium — 
the  effect  of  which,  when  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  D.,  as  efficacious  as  when  taken  in¬ 
ternally.  Camphor,  too,  was  applied  externally  with  nearly 
similar  advantage.  Emetics  were  not  found  to  be  admissible, 
as  they  appeared  to  increase  the  congestion  and  disorder  in  the 
•abdominal  viscera.  At  the  comniencetnent  of  the  hot  stage 
the  atfusion  of  cold  water  was  found  exceedingly  useful,  when 
there  was  little  or  no  visceral  disease ;  it  rendered  the  fits 
milder,  often  suspended  them  for  some  days,  and  after  the 
second  or  third  ablution,  for  several  weeks.  Where  the 
affusion  could  not  be  employed,  sponging  the  body,  not  onl}* 
/during  the  hot  fit,  but  even  during  the  intervals,  if  the  febrile 
heat  continueo,  was  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  patient,  and 
had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  his  recovery.  Bleeding,  it 
should  seem,  was  seldom  resorted  to,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  local  congestion,  or  inflammation, — and  Dr.  D. 
appears  to  have  been  surprized  by  its  good  effects  in  three 
cases,  in  which  after  ten  or  twelve  paroxysms  of  the  fever 
diarrhoea  came  on  with  constant  pyrexia,  and  clearly  marked 
I  symptoms  of  considerable  peritoneal  inflammation.  This  affec. 
tion  was  subdued,  in  each,  by  a  single  moderate  bleeding,  with- 
outthe  aid  of  any  medicine ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  this  prac- 
ticemighihave  been  more  extensively  adopted  with  great  advan¬ 
tage.  During  the  interval,  active  purgatives  were  freely  and 
successfully  given,  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  the  words  of  our 
author,  *  irritability  was  combined  with  slow  inflammatory 
action,  debility  with  constant  pyrexia,  and  debility  with  a 
particular  languor  of  the  nervous  system.’  They  were  not 
only  useful  in  removing  this  state  of  disease  when  recent,  but 
also  contributed  much,  when  employed  early,  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  ularrhoea  or  dysentery,  which  always  proved 
distressing,  and  often  fatal.  Even  tyider  these  circumstances, 
purgatives  did  not  induce  debility,  and  Dr.  D.  speaks  de¬ 
cidedly  of  the  advantage  of  considering  them  as  an  important 
part  of  the  plan  of  treatment,  compared  with  that  in  which 
bark  and  mercury  were  employed  alone.  We-  regard  the 
information  on  this  subject  as  highly  valuable  and  important ; 
®ud  think  this  portion  of  the  work  may  be  read  and  consulted 
'^ith  considerable  advantage. 


!24  Milner’s  'Practical  Sermons. 

The  last  Section  contains  fortj^-two  cases  of  morbid  clrs^ 
section,  which  every  one,  zealous  for  the  iiiiprovement  of  a 
science,  the  exclusive  object  of  which  is  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
serings  of  humanity,  will  regret  not  to  had  niore  minute  and 
circumstantial,  and  more  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  previous 
history  of  each  individual  case. 

Art.  IV.  Practical  Sermons y  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  M.  A. 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  Vicar  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  in  Kingston  upon  Hull.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Author,  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Carlisle,  &c.  Third  Edition, 
8vo.  pp.  cxiii.  &  354.  Price  8x.  Matthews,  1804. 

Practical  Sermons — — Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  502.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
1809.  \ 

F  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Christian  truth,  that 
when  rightly-  understood  and  received,  it  becomes  an; 
operative  principle  of  action,  and  produces,  as  its  invariable 
result,  sincere  obedience  to  all  the  divine  will.  So  uniformly 
is  this  effect  connected  with  its  reception  and  influence, 
that  it  is  referred  to  in  the  sacred  volume,  not  only  as  a’ 
decisive  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  religion  in  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  on 
which  that  religion  is  founded.  The  speculations.of  the  phu 
losopher,  on  duty  and  happiness,  may  be  admired  and  ap- 
plauded^  but,  existing  as  mere  notions  within  the  range  of 
the  intellectual  faculty  *alone,  they  have  little  or  no  con¬ 
nection  with  moral  improvement.  They  are  destitute  of . 
that  authority  and  impulse  which  accompany  the  proper 
understanding  of  Scriptural  truth.  Subdued  by  the  holy 
energy  which  its  important  discoveries  are  made  to  exert 
on  the  human  mind,  we  have  belield  the  man  of  depraved 
passioiis  and  vicious  habits,  undergo  a  complete  transfor¬ 
mation,  and  realise  in  the  change  of  character,  more  than 
the  fabled  metamorphoses  of  ancient  poetry  ever  exhibited. 
The  truth  of  prophecy  has  accorded  with  the  actual  in- 
.fluence  of  the  gospel ;  and  while'  the  prediction  has  ex¬ 
plained  the  fact,  and  referred  us  to  its  causes,  the  fact, 
in  return,  has  verified  and  illustrated  •  the  prediction 
Instead  of  the  thorn,  shall  grow  up  the  fir  tree,  and 
instead  of  the  bramble,  the  myrtle  tree;  and  it  shall  he 
unto  Jehovah  for  a  memorial;  for  a  perpetual  sign  which 
shall  not  be  abolished !”  * 

It  is  wisely  designed  that  this  holy  tendency,  and  ac¬ 
tual,  result  of  evangelical  religion,  should,  in  demonstrating 
its  divine  character,  present  to  every  reflecting  mind, 

refutation  of  the  calumnies  which  infidelity  and  error 

- - - - - - — 
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iave  so  widely  circulated.  Of  old,  those  same  calumnies 
attached  to  the  truth  that  flowed  pure  and  unmingled 
tVoin  the  lips  of  the  Apostles  themselves ;  and  the  identity 
of  the  slander,  confirms  our  persuasion  of  the  agreement 
of  apostolic  truth  with  the  object  of  literary  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  malignity  in  the  present  day.  The  conduct  of 
primitive  believers  answered  objections  then,  and  “  put 
to  silence  the  ignorance  of  the  foolish  and  in  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages  of  the  church,  there  have  been  practical 
exemplifications  of  the  influence  of  divine  truth,  in  pro¬ 
moting  every  virtue  which  adorns  and  ennobles  the  nature 


of  man. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  interest¬ 
ing  memoir  of  the  author,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
volumes  before  us :  they  are  founded  on  the  proofs  of 
genuine  piety,  unaffected  humility,  and  unwearied  devotion 
to  the  best  interests  of  men,  which  appeared  in  the  character 
io‘f  the  late  Mr.  Milner.  Fraternal  affection  has  presented 
the  record  of  his  excellence  to  the  world,  and  traced  its 
various  displays  to  the  operation  of  those  principles  which 
are  so  well  developed  in  the  subseqvient  Sermons.  From 
this  memorial  we  learn  that  the  youth  of  Mr.  Milner  was 
distinguished  by  an  ardent  and  persevering  application  to 
cbssical  and  ntathematical  studies.  In  the  former  depart¬ 
ment  he  was  most  successful,  and  attained  considerable 
eminence  both  at  the  Grammar  School  and  the  University. 

‘The  strength,  both  of  his  parts  and  of  his  taste,  discovered  them- 
lelves  at  a  very  early  period,  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
jnd  in  composition  both  in  prose  and  verse  in  his  own  language. 
His  niemory  was  unparalleled.  The  writer  of  this  narrative  has  heard 
of  prodigies  in  that  way,  but  never  saw  his  equal  among  the  nu- 
rtterous  persons  of  science  and  literature  with  whom  he  has  been 
acquainted.  His  memory  retained  its  strength  to  the  end  of  his . 
life.  He  has  often  been  tried  by  having  a  single  verse  read  to  him, 
from  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  less  familiar  to 
most  persons;  and  he  never  failed  to  point  out  the  place  or  near 
it.  And  so  in  profane  history.  The  writer  has  frequently  taken  up 
Ortif's  Memoria  Technical  and  made  experiments  upon  his  brother’s 
memory,  by  inquiring  after  such  persons  and  things  as  seemed  the 
most  remote  from  common  reading ;  and  the  event  always  appeared 
the  more  surprising,  because  Mr.  Milner  satisfied  all  enquiries  of  this 
bod  without  the  least  assistance  from  any  Memoria  technica,  by 
connecting  together  numerous  facts  in  chronological  order.  Mr. 
Mwre  (his  first  classical  instructor)  used  to  say— “  Milner  is  more 
easily  consulted  than  the  dictionaries,  or  the  rantheon,  and  he  is 
qmte  as  much  to  be  relied  on.”  At  the  age  of  thirteen  there  were 
perhaps  none  to  be  compared  with  him  in  the  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  ancient  history.  This  love  of  the  study  of  history 
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llhtyittd  itself  as  soon  as  ever  he  could  read.  His  passion  for  |t 
continued  strong  for  many  years ;  and  it  was  his  faVdunte  amusemeot 
and  relaxation  to  the  last.  It  is  no  wonder,  th^,  that  uncomnoo 
excellence  should  be  the  ellect  of  such  a  taste,  combined  ^th  i6 
retentive  a  memory.'  pp.  iv,  v. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  M.  entered  Cathftrine  Hall, 
Cambridge.  His  course,  though  marked  by  no  peculiar 
elevation,  was  highly  creditable  to  his  diligence  and  his 
talents.  Eager  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame,  he  read 
‘Thucydides  and  Sophocles,  Cicero  and  Horace,  day  and 
night.*  ‘  His  humorous  and  spirited  translations  of  Terebce 
and  Plutarch,  were  shewn  by  the  examiners  to  their  friends 
-—and  excited  general  admiration.’ 

After  he  left  the  University,  he  became  a  curate  at 
Thorp-arch  near  Tadcaster.  ‘  In  this  new  situation  he  was 
faithful,  and  exemplary — according  to  the  knowledge  hr 
then  had  of  himself  and  of  the  Scriptures.  But  in  fai^t 
he  always  gave  this  account  of  himself,  “That  he  was  at 
times  worldTy-minded  and  greedy  of  literary  fame.”  ’  •  Mr.  M. 
did  not  remain  long  at  Thorp-arch.  Tnrough  the  recomlneii- 
dation  of  his  friends  at  Leeds,  he  was  appointed  Head- 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Hull, — for  which  ini- 
portant  station,  his  habits  and  character  well  qualified  him. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  discharged  wUh 
successful  activity  the  duties  of  tlnit  arduous  arid  respon¬ 
sible  office ;  and  not  long  before  his  death,  was  chosen  by 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Hull,  to  be  Vicar  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  Church.  Before  this  election,  he  had  been 
Curate  for  seventeen  years,  and  afterwards  Vicar  of  North 
Eerraby,  where  his  memory  is  still  blessed. 

Soon  after  Mr.  M.  commenced  his  laborious  exertions  in 
Hull,  an  important  revolution  took  place  in  his  religious 
sentiments.  The  particular  relation  of  this  change,  and 
the  process  of  thought  and  feeling  by  which  it  was  cha¬ 
racterised,  occupies  a  great  proportion  of.  the 'incnioir, 
and  accredits  in  a  high  degree  both  the  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  discernment  of  the  writer.  Simplicity  and  ac* 
curacy  of  language,  without  any  exceptionable  or  tech¬ 
nical  phraseology,  distinguish  this  interesting  account.  At 
the  same  time,  we  admire  the  candid  and  nrm  avowal  of 
his  own  religious  convictions,  and  of  their  precise  corres* 
pondence  wirh  those  great  scriptural  principles  on  which 
the  faith  and  piety  of  his  brother  were  founded.  It  h 
pleasing  to  see  how  the  operation  of  divine  truth  on  th« 
heart  and  affections,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  operation, 
lyhidh  is  what  Christians  generally  mean  by  the  teriQ 
experience^  arc  capable  of  distinct  and  accurate  delineation  i 
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jiid  how  perfectly  such  feelings  coincide  with  the  tendency 
of  scriptural'  doctrines,  and  illustrate  their  humbling  and 
purifying  influence.  What  those  doctrines  were,  which 
^Ir.  Milner,  at  the  period  now  referred  to,  was  led  cor¬ 
dially  to  receive,  we  learn  from  the  specimens  •  of  his 
preaching,  in  the  volumes  before  us.  They  chiefly  respect 
the  moral  condition  of  our  nature,  till  renewed,  by  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  necessity  of  that  in> 
liuence,  and  the  total  absolute  exclusion  of  all  depcndance 
I  on  any  obedience  of  our  own,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fa> 
vour  of  God; — the  complete  renunciation  of  every  me¬ 
ritorious  claim,  and  the  affiance  of  the  soul  in  the  all- 
tulhcient  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God.  If  Mr.  Milner  had 
before,  in  any  sense,  professed  to  believe  these  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  they  were  so  modifled  in  that  belief, 
anil  so  adapted  to  the  previous  state  of  his  prejudices  and 
feelings,  as  completely  to  explain  away  and  neutralise  all 
their  peculiarities :  if  he  did  not  explicitly  reject  them, 
was  such  a  kind  of  admission  as  accorded  in  effect  with 
their  rejection ;  and  though  negative  in  its  character,  was 
positive  enough  In  its  influence.  It  was  nominal  orthodoxy 
and  real  error, — buttressed  up  by  a  vague  and  ambiguous 
:  morality,  devoid  of  that  spiritual  life  which  nothing  can 

■  support,  but  the  pure  and  powerful  principles  of  the  gospel. 

To  the  production  of  the  change  which  accompanied  the 
I  proper  understanding  and  reception  of  Christian  truth, 
nothing  in  the  habits  and  connections  of  Mr.  Milner  was 
I  favourable.  We  mean  to  "say  that  nothing  aided,  or  tended 

I  to  promote  it.  On  the  contrary,  his  reputation  for  literature* 
his  success  as  a  teacher,  and  the  fame  of  his  character, 
j  as  a  man  of  integrity,  and  professional  propriety — all  cOm- 
!  bined  with  a-  predisposition  to  reject  what  we  shall  still 
I  call  evangelical  religion — contributed  naturally  to  support 
the  system  of  solemn  delusion  to  which  he  was  so  flrmly 
attached.  This  would  be  its  effect  on  his  own  mimi,  and 
the  admiration  and  good  opinion  of  the  world  would  con- 
I  hrm  it.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  profligate  and  irregular 
I  habits,  a  change  produced  by  any  principles  whatever, 
I  'night  have  so  attracted  the  notice  of  men  to  the  change 
I  itself,  that  its  cause  .would  be  comparatively  overlooked; 

I  and  if  any  inquirer,  inimical  to  that  cause,  had  happened 
:  to  find  it  out,  we  may  suppose  his  reflections  on  it  to 
I  come  at  length  to  this  sage  and  philosophical  conclusion, 

I  “there  must  after  all  be  something  more  in  such  a  kind 
j  «f  religion  than  he  had  thouglit  of,  and  that  if  it  did  not 
I  deserve  to  be  the  national  religion,  it  had  at  least  a  claim 
!  »n  our  tolerance.”  But  in  the  case  which  has  given  rise 
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to  our  present  remarks,  there  was  no  outward  diange,  ca. 
pable  of  being,  ascertainctl  by  general  and  superficial  ob¬ 
servers — by  those  who  saw  the  man  only  at  a  distance 
which  could  disarm  prejudice  of  its  force  or  suspend  itj 
operation.  He  was  not  more  honest,  more  regular,  more 
active,  to  the  view  of  such  observers  than  before.  They 
were  not  near  enough  to  behold  the  internal  movements 
of  heart  by  which  the  index  of  life  was  regulated;  and 
therefore  the  .only  substantial  shape  in  which  the  new 
principle^  could  be  seen,  would  be  in  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  he  continually  stated  and  enforced  them.  But 
this  M'as  the  direct  way  of  making  them  obnoxious.  It  was, 
in  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Milner,  equivalent  to  saying — “I 
was  before  in  a  state  of  awfully  pernicious  error,  and  if  you 
imagine  yourselves  to  be  safe,  because  you  resemble  me,  you 
are  in  that  condition  too.”  Such  an  admonition,  whether  im. 
plied  or  expressed,  would  be  likely  to  have  the  precise  ef¬ 
fect  it  did  actually  produce  under  his  renovated  ministry. 
Aceordingly  the  memoir  informs  us  of  the  opposition  which 
Mr.  M.  encountered,  after  he  learned  ‘  to  count  all  things 
but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.’  By 
this  means  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions  was  demonstrated. 
The  enmity  of  man  served  only  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
truth  of  God — and  the  influence  of  his  ministrations  in  al¬ 
most  numberless  instances  corresponded  with  the  effects  of 
Apostolic  preaching:  ‘Sinners  were  turned  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  living  God.’ 

And  was  the  character  of  Mr.  M.  in  any  respect  deterio- 
rated  by  the  new  principles  kc  adopted.?  Admitting  the  stan- 
tlard  of  moral  excellence,  which  anti-evangelical  divines  have 
framed,  and  the  height  of  which  Mr.  M.  had  attained  before 
lie  ceased  to  belong  to  the  number  of  such  divines,  did  he  af- 
terw'ards  fall  short  of  that  elevation  .?  Did  the  alteration  of 
his  creed,  and  the  impressive  conviction  of  its  importance 
which  he  constantly  felt,  relax  his  observance  of  moral  du¬ 
ties — contract  the  sphere  of  his  active  benevolence — diminish  | 
the  energy. of  his  exertions  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  literary  | 
and  religious  knowledge — or  render  him  less  amiable  and  at¬ 
tractive  within  the  circle  of  domestic  life  ?  Far  otherwise.  | 
Those  who  were  at  first  avowedly  hostile  to  the  change,  | 
were  soon  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  its  influence  on  j 
his  character  was  most  beneficial.  They  beheld  his  zeal  at-  j 
tempered  by  benignity,  his  fidelity  blended  with  compassion,  i 
the  bodily  wants  of  men  not  forgotten  in  his  concern  for  ; 
their  spiritual  welfare;  and  above  all,  a  blameless  life,  an  un-  : 
stained  purity  of  conduct,  a  dignified  superiority  to  every 
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iliinffthat  could  pollute  or  degrade;  ^ — an  order  of  goodness. 
f.,|.|ugher  than  what  tlie  same  man  hnd  exhibited  before,  and 
sulficient  to  extort  from  the  mouth  of  calumny  itself — “  This 
is  the  finger  of  God  !” 

We  hope  our  readers  w  ill  not  think,  that  we  have  dwelt 
t.io  long  and  too  minutely  on  this  part  of  the  life  of  Mr^ 
Milner.  The  great  peculiarities  of  Cliristian  truth  are  so  often 
assailed  in  the  present  day  by  ignorance  and  slander,  tlicir 
just  proportions  distorted,  and  tlioir  legitimate  tendency 
misrepresented,  that  we  are  disposed  to  seize  every  fair  oc^ 
casion  of  attempting  an  imjjartial  statement  of  their  nature 
and  influence.  The  sermons  of  the  venerable  man,  whose  me¬ 
morial  we  have  read  with  so  much  interest  and  satisfaction^ 
contain  repeated  and  explicit  accounts  of  those  truths; — for 
they  gave  energy  to  his  hopes  and  success  to  his  exertions* 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  their  diction  and 
arrangement;  and  tire  frequent  introduction  of  bold  and  ani¬ 
mated  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  men.  The  reader  is  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  of  the  immediate  design  for  which  they  were 
composed  and  delivered.  If  a  series  of  well  connected  rea¬ 
sonings  be  brought  forward,  it  is  very  soon  evident,  that 
the  induction  of  proofs  is  not  alleged  for  the  mere  sake  of 
proving  and  defending; — that  it  is  not  to  gratify  the  intellect 
alone,  nor  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  speculation.  Some¬ 
thing  more  intimately  connected  with  the  supremely  impor¬ 
tant  interests  of  men  is  continually  kept  in  view;  and  it  is 
insubordination  to  this  great  end,  that  not  only  are  arguments 
addressed  to  the  understanding,  but  persuasions,  remonstran¬ 
ces,  and  monitions  are  directed  to'the  heart.  We  liave  seldom 
read  discourses  so  happily  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  uniformly  simple  and  scriptural.'  It 
has  sometimes  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  sermons,  which  ap-‘ 
peared  to  possess  much  of  the  brilliancy  and  expansion  of 
eloquence ;  much  that  delighted  by  its  Sj)lendour,  and  astonish¬ 
ed  by  its  sublimity.  Perhaps,  too,  wfe  might  And  (what  is  still 
rarer  in  such  ser'mons)  these  high  properties  conrbined  with 
justness  and  profundity  of  thinking,  on  the  great  truths  of 
religion.  Yet,  after  all,  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  there 
had  been  less  of  the  pomp  and  artifice  of  oratory  ;  less  of  that 
which  diverted  us  from  the  subject  to  the  preacher— and  seemed 
to  diminish  the  steady  light  of  truth  iu  the  dazzling- ir- 
iwliations  which  its  advocate  had  concentred  about  himself. 
jVe  wanted— that  which  prov  es  a  man  to  be  in  earnest  about 
impressing  the  heart,  and  promoting  its  renovation;  that, 
Hich  absorbs  the  feeling  of  admiration,  excited  by  the  power 
of  eloquence,  in  the  more  vivid  feeling  of  concern  about  the 
?foat  theme  on  which- that  eloquence  was  employed — or  which, 
VoL.  VII.  M 
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if  it  did  not  aclivally  produce  such  an  effect,  directly  and  ob¬ 
viously  tended  to  produce  it.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
scope,  and  we  trust  also  llie  consunmiation  of  the  sernnon^ 
before  us.  The3’  nre  not  original — nor  elegant — nor  profonml. 
'Fhc}^  are  neithtM*  theologic'al  orations,  nor  academical  essays; 
but  the  plain,  animated  eflTusions  of  a  heart  glowing  with  com* 
passion  for  immortal  souls,  and  under  the  conduct  of  an 
enlightened  and  well  regulated  mind.  This  excepted 
few  commanding  features  distinguish  them;  and  we  shall 
tiot,  therefore,  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  their  subjects. 
They  are  called  bv  the  editor  Practical  Sermons.”  Ith 
true,  indeed,  that  their  toidcncif  is  well  characterised  by  such 
a  designation ;  and  this  may  be  asserted  of  every  doctrinal 
discussion,  rightly,  that  is  scripturally  conducted:  hut  a 
sermon  cannot  in  our  opinion  be  called  praclicaly  unless  it 
relate  to  some  part  of  Christian  duty,  and  make  this  its  prin- 
.  cipal  subject.  There  are  some  ‘  practicaP  sermons  in  these 
volumes  ;  but  a  great,  if  not  the  greater  proportion  is  on  doc¬ 
trinal,  and  sometimes  on  controversial  topics.  The  sermons 
are  much  l)etter  described  by  their  excellent  author,  as  ‘  a 
course  of  experimental  divinity^,  in  a  few  plain  discourses.’ 
As  such  they  have  our  sincerest  commendation ;  and  though 
there  may  be  occasional  sUiternents  with  which  we  cannot 
entirely  coincide,  we  deem  these  volumes  a  valuable  and  im« 
portant  addition  to  our  national  stock  of  ‘‘  choice”  tlieclogy. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  sermon  ‘‘ On  the  character 
and  faith  of  David,”  we  insert  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and 
reasoning  of  the  author. 

‘If  there  be  any  man’s  story  and  character  in  the  old  testament  more 
useful  than  any  other  for  our  study  and  meditation,  I  should  take  it  to 
be  that  of  David,  king  of  Israel.  He  went  through  the  extremes  of 
prosperity  and  adversity.  The  exercises  of  bis  mind  and  conscience  were 
also  strong,  various^  animated,  and  very  distinct.  You  see  them  painted 
throughout  the  book  of  Psalms.  We  live  in  the  dregs  of  time,  when 
religious  affections  are  very  much  despised.  But  all  the  religious  feeling! 
to  which  by  God’s  help  v/e  would  lead  you,  are  in  their  substance  set 
forth  In  the  Psalms.  Holy  men  in  every  age  have  found  them  the  richer 
repositoiy  of  Christian  wisdom  and  piety.  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  in 
reading  them  at  church,  many  who  call  themselves  Christians,  carefully 
repeat  Sunday  after  Sunday,  those  very  thoughts  and  feelings  which  they 
dispise  as  enthusiastic  in  those  who  fear  God. 

‘  Great  was  this  man  in  every  light  almost  that  you  can  conceive.  Ai 
a  musician,  a  poet,  a  patriot,  and  a  king,  his  character  was  extraordinary. 
We  admire  the  heroes  and  celebrated  names  of  whom  w'e  read  in  histo^* 
Why  is  not  David  so  admired  ?  His  heroism  was  scarcely  ever  equallw* 
I  will  tell  you  i  raen  hate  godliness ;  and  therefore  this  circumstance  i* 
tlie  character  of  David  makes  his  story  tq  be  little  regarded.  Agf®» 
some  poets  of  apeient  and  modern  times  are  admired  as  prodigies  of 
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of  taste  are  enraptured  with  their  beauties.  Why  arc  David  ’s  psalms 
rttrarded  so  little  in  that  light  ?  Surely  their  beauties  as  compositions  are 
wonderful.  But  there  is  too  mucli  of  God  In  them  to  suit  the  taste  of 
carnal  minds.’  Vol,  I.  pp.  2.5+.  255. 


Art.  Philosofthical  Trr.nsa>  ttovs  ^of  the  Royat  Sochty  of  London  for 
the  year  )%\0.  Part  II.  4to  pp.  .336.  Nicol.  1810. 

IN  the  second  part  (.f  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
^  for  1810,  we  have  ten  papers — from  seven  to  sixteen  in¬ 
clusive. 

VII.  Supplement  to  the  First  and  Second  Part  of  the  Paper 
oj  Experiments,  for  investigating  the  Cause  cj  Coloured  Con-^ 
antiic  Pings  between  Object  Glasses,  and  other  appearances  of 
Sature.  By  William  Herschcll,  L£,.D.  F.R.S. 

The  objects  of  Dr.  Herschell  in  drawing  np  this  sup¬ 
plementary  paper,  were — to  remove  obscuritie.s  in  his 
former  communications  on  the  subject  of  coloured  con¬ 
centric  rings,  and  to  refute  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  his  propositions.  In  neither  of  these  respects, 
however,  has  he  been  remarkably  successful. 

VIII.  On  the  Parts  of  Trees  primarily  impaired  by  Age. 
In  a  Letter  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Ksq.  F.R.S.  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  P.R.S.  Read,  March,  22,  1810. 

Ill  the  first  communication  which  Mr.  Knight  made  to 
the  Royal  Society,  on  the  physiology  of  vegetables,  he 
stated  die  important  fact,  (the  result  of  numerous  experiments) 
that  the  graft,  or  other  detached  portions  of  an  old  tree, 
or  old  variety,  never  forms  what  can  be  considered  a 
young  tree.  Pursuing  this  curious  subject,  he  has  since 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  plant  first  becomes 
impaired  by  age;  and  we  have,  in  this  paper,  an  account 
of  the  experiments  which  he  has  made  to  determine  this 
question,  and  the  results  to  which  they  have  led.  Some 
young  plants  of  two  years  old,  raised  from  cuttings,  of 
some  very  old  varieties  of  the  apple,  were  grafted  with. 
»  new  and  luxuriant  variety  of  the  same  fruit.  The  grafts 
grew  freely;  and  at  the.  end  of  four  or  five  years,  the 

I  roots  contained  at  least  ten  times  as  much  alburnum,  as 
Aey  would  have  done,  had  the  trees  remained  ungrafted 
tbe  roots  therefore  continued  capable  of  the  vigorous  per¬ 
formance  of  their  office.  In  other  experiments,  crabstpeks 
j*fre.  grafted  with  the  golden  pippen,  and  the  annual  shoots 
w  the  pippen  were  again  grafted  with,  the  cuttings  of  a 
uonng  and  healthy .  crab,  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  the 
piicli  of  the  golden  pippen:  in  this  situation  it  grew  as 
M  as  the  wood  ,  of  the  stock  on  its  branches.  The  same 
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experiment  was  also  made  on  the  brandies  of  golden 
pippen  trees,  which  were  much  cankered.  Grafts  of  a  new 
and  healthy  variety  being  inserted  into  them,  so  as  to  in. 
elude  a  diseased  portion  betwixt  the  original  stock,  and  the 
healthy  grafts,  the  diseased  branches  became  gradually 
healthy,  and  the  wounds  made  by  the  canker  were  covered 
with  new  and  healthy  bark.  These  facts  prove,  that  the 
debility  and  decay  of  old  varieties  do  not  originate  in  the 
defective  action  either  of  the  bark  or  alburnum,  of  tlie 
root,  stem,  or  branches ;  and  concluding  experiments 
authorize  us  to  infer,  that  they  originate  in  the  kms. 
Some  crabstocks  were  grafted  with  cuttings  cf  the  golden 
pippen,  in  a  soil  and  situation  where  that  variety  seldom 
remained  healthy  after  the  second  year;  and  when  the 
annual  shoots  had  acquired  sufiicient  firmness,  numerous 
buds  of  a  new  variety  of  the  apple  recently  raised  from 
seed,  were  inserted  into  them.  During  the  succeeding 
winter,  all  the  natural  buds  were  destroyed — the  inserted 
ones  being  allowed  to  remain  to  supply  their  place;  as 
soon  as  they  were  expanded,  and  had  entered  on  their 
functions,  every  mark  of  debility  and  disease  disappeared 
from  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  golden  pippen.  The  same 
circumstances  took  place  in  experiments  on  the  pear.  Mr. 
Knight  observes,  that  grafted  trees,  of  old  and  debilitated 
varieties,  become  most  diseased  in  rich  soils,  and  when 
inserted  into  stocks  of  the  most  vigorous  growth  which  he 
presumes  may  arise  from  more  nourishment  being  absorbed 
•  than  can  be  assimilated  by  the  leaves;  and  that  thus  the 
food  which  would  have  given  health  and  maturity  io  a 
young  and  vigorous  plant,  accumulates,  and  produces  dis* 
eases  in  an  old  and  feeble  one. 

IX.  On  the  Gizzards  of  Grazing  Birds.  By  Everard 
'Home,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Read,  April  4.  1810. 

The  various  tribes  of  animals  which  feed  upon  grass, 
are  known  to  have  a  much  more  complicated  apparatus 
for  the  digestion  of  their  food,  than  those  which  subsist 
either  entirely  upon  animal  matter,  or  farinacious  substances, 
•or  upon  a  mixture  of  both.  It  was  to  be  presumed,  that 
a  corresponding  arrangement  of  structure  would  be  found 
to  extend  to  those  birds  which  feed  upon  grass ;  and  Mr. 
H.  'finds,  on  comparing  the  gizzards  of  the  swan  and 
goose  with  that  of  the  turkey,  that  there  are  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  each,  beautifully  adapted  to  the  functions 
which  they  have  fo  perform.  In  both,  the  two  muscles 
forming  the  gizzard  are  of  unequal  magnitude ;  but  tw 
inequality  is  greater  in  the  swan  and  goose  than  in  w* 
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turkey.  Jn  the  turkey  each  surface  of  the  cavity  is  uniformly 
concave;  so  that  its  sides  are  not  permitted  to  come  into 
contact,  and  the  food  is  triturated  by  being  mixed  with 
hard  substances,  and  acted  upon  by  the  muscles,  producing  an 
imperfectly  rotatory  motion.  In  the  swan  and  goose  there 
is  some  difference  in  the  external  form  ;  both  being  oval 
in  the  transverse  direction,  and  having  their  edges  very 
thin; — but  the  principal  difference  is  in.  the  cavity.  Each 
surface  consists  of  a  ridge  and  a  hollow,  the  projection  of 
each  corresponding  to  the  hollow  of  the  opposite  side  ; 
so  that  these  surfaces  are  so  constructed  as  to  move  upon 
each  other  with  a  sliding  motion,  with  little  or  nothing 
more  than  the  food  interposed  between  them.  There  is 
also  an  enlargement  or  swell  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ccso- 
phas^us  in  the  swan  and  goose,  which  is  peculiar  to  them, 
and  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  reservoir,  in  which 
the  grass  is  retained,  and  macerated,  and  mixed  with  the 
secretions  poured  out  by  the  glandular  structure  on  its 
surface;  corresponding,  in  these  respects,  to  the  first  and 
second  stomach  of  ruminant  animals. 

X.  Observations  on  Atmospherical  Refraction,  as  it  affects 
Astronomical  Observations :  in  a  letti-r  from  S.  Groombridge, 
Esq.  to  the  Rev.  N.  Maskelyne,  D.D.  Astronomer  Royal. 
Communicated  by  the  Astronomer  Royal-’ 

It  has  been  long  known,  tnai  the  table  of  mean  astrono¬ 
mical  refractions,  computed  from  Dr.  Bradley’s  theorem, 
and  punlished  in  the  “  Requisite  Tables”  and  most  of  our 
treatises  on  astronomy,  is  erroneous,  in  defect,  almost  through 
the  whole  of  the  table.  Dr.  Maskelyne  suggested,  in  the 
preface  to  his  folio  tables,  that  Bradley’s  error  arose  from 
his  assuming,  the  sun’s  parallax  lOj," — from  which  he  in¬ 
ferred  the  refraction  at  45“  to  be  57"  ;  and  that  if  he  had 
used  the  true  parallax  8^",  he  would  have  found  the  re¬ 
fraction  at  45"  to  be  56|".  This  induced  Mr.  Groombridge 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  refraction  ;*and  .to 
deduce  a  more  correct  formula  than  Bradley’s,  from  the 
examination  of  more  than  1000  observations  made  by 
himself  at  Blackheath,  and  many  othersr  made  by  Colonel 
Mudge  at  the  Royal  Observatory  in  1802.  Tlae  theorem  lie 
it  length  arrives  at,  is  this, 

7-s=tan  (2 — 3*3625  r)  X  58."l  192,. 
f  denoting  the  refraction,  and  z  the  zenith  distance. 

His  corrections  for  variable  states  of  the  thermometer'  are, 
(49®— A)  X0024,  when  below  the  mean  ;  (49“ — h)  X0023,  when 
wove  the  mean — the  thermometer  being  within  doors ;  and 
(45®— A)  X 002 1 ,  when  the  thermometer  is  out  of  doors:  Arepre- 
the  height  as  shewn  by  Fathrenheit’s  thermometer.  The 
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hygrometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  he  affirms,  with  M.  Biot 
has  no  sensible  effect  on  the  refractions.  The  numbers  given' 
by  Mr.  Groombridge’s  formula,  agree  very  nearly  with  those 
published  by  the  French  ])hilosophers  in  the  Connaissance  da 
'Pemsy  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  third  volume  of  Vince’s 
Astronomy.  Mr.  G.  finishes  his  article  by  the  following  useful 
comparative  table  of  mean  astronomical  refractions,  according 
to  several  authors. 
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On  the  whole,  this  is  an  ingenious  paper; — and  we  were 
therefore  pleased,  though  surprised,  to  meet  with  it  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  About  four  years  ago  Mr. 
Groombridge  was  proposed  as  a  fit  person  to  be  a  Felm 
of  the  Royal  Society,  his  testimonial  being  signed  by  fir- 
Maskelyne  and  other  eminent  men.  Mr.  Groombridge,  how» 
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#»cr,  was  “  blackoalltd''' ;  and  the  ostensil)le  reason  for  his 
.•xciiision  was,  that  the  place  of  his  abode  was  not  correctl}' 
sutcd  testimonial.  The  real  reason  was,  that  though 

«  an  opulent  man  he  tlevotes  much  of  his  money  and 
ihiilIi  of  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  astronomical  science 
Blaelvheath,  where  he  has  an  observatory  enriched  with 
some  of  the  best  instruments  in  the  kingdom  ;  yet  he  is 
jit the  same  time  a  man  of  Itusincss,  and  has  a  counting-house, 
perhaps  a  warehouse,  in  l.ottdon.  The  justness  of  this  proceed 
ji,(,  it  is  prcsiimed.  cannot  be  disputed,  when  we  consider 
the  purposes  for  w'hich  this  learned  society  was  formed  ; — 
anJ  more  especially  when  we  consider  with  what  a  rich 
accession  of  members  the  society  has  of  late  been  graced, 
tthosc  competence  to  fulfil  those  purposes  would  never, 
but  for  such  a  distinction,  have  been  suspected. 

XI  Extract  of  a  'Letter  from  the  /lev.  John  Brinhleijy  D.D. 
F.11.S.  Andrew’s  Professor  of  Astrononty  in  the  Unit*ersity 
of  Dublin,  to  the  Rev.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  D.  D.  F.  Il.S. 
Astronomer  Royal,  on  the  annual  Parallax  of  a  Lyrte. 

Dr.  Brinkley,  from  a  mean  of  47  observations,  gives 
£(52  for  the  parallax  of  an  atmual  orbit  of  that  star. — 
The  Dr.  also  presents  the  following  formula  for  the  com¬ 
putation  of  astronomical  refractions,  barometrical  and  ther- 
inonictrical  corrections  being  included. 

r=  se."9  +  tan.  (i-3.2  r)  x  x - 

2y.G  4.50  X  ther. 

We  have  worked  a  few  refractions  by  this  theorem,  and 
find  tliat  it  gives  results  which  correspond  very  nearly  with 
those  of  Piazzi. 

XII,  On  the  Mode  of  breeding  of  the  Oviviviparous  Shark, 
mi  on  the  Aeration  of  the  fatal  bleed  in  differint  Classes  of 
Animals.  By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Read  June  7,/ 
1810. 

Thoutih  it  is  sufficientiv  ascertaine<l,  that  some  of  the  shark 
tribe  are  oviviviparous  and  others  oviparous,  very  little  at¬ 
tention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  |)eculiarities  of  their 
structure.  We  have  in  this  paper  a  pretty  full  account  of 
the  Squalus  Acanthius,  one  of  the  oviviviparous  class,  and 
not  uncommon  on  the  Sussex  coast.  For  the  particulars  we 
n.ust  refer  to  the  paper  itself.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
that  the  gelatinous  liquid  surrounding  the  ova  in  this  genus, 
dillers  from  every  other  species  of  animal  jelly,  except  that 
found  in  the  oviducts  of  the  frog,  to  which  it  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance.  It  does  not  dissolve,  nor  mix  with  water, 
Out  expands ;  and  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  will  absorb 
Dear  three  ounces.  In  alcohol  it^becomes  brittle  and  opaque, 
>»d  contracts,  to  about  half  its  bulk.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
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nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  and  in  the  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  The  muriatic  solution  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  which 
IS  attributed  to  the  formation  of  prussiat  of  iron.  Tannin 
occasions  no  precipitation  in  any  of  the  solutions,  ncr  does 
water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled  yield  any  trace  of  gelatine. 
Some  of  the  substance,  occasionally  met  with  during  the  winter, 
and  known  by  the  tiame  of  star  shot  jelly,  was  procured  by 
tjir  Joseph  Banks,  from  Lincolnshire,  and  was  found  to  possess 
similar  properties;  and' its  origin  is  attributed,  with  stron;; 
probability,  to  the  jelly  of  the  frog,  whici:,  having  expanded 
in  the  stomach  of  some  bird  of  prey',  is  afterwards  rejected. 
'Fhe  observations  on  the  aeration  of  the  foetal  blood  contain 
nothing  worthy  of  parlicnlar  notice.  Mr.  H.  merely  points  out 
the  gradations  wliicli  exists  in  tlic  various  tribes  of  animals— 
from  fish,  the  ova  of  which  are  oxygenated  by  the  water  in 
which  they  are  deposited,  to  the  more  perfect  animals ;  and 
notices  the  peculiar  contrivances  for  the  admission  of  water 
to  the  internal  membrane  in  the  egg  of  an  oviparous  species 
pf  shark,  and  for  keeping  up  a  communication  with  the  external 
air  during  gestation,  in  the  Kangaroo,  the  ovum  of  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  only  person  who  has  attentively 
examined  it,  has  no  connection  with  the  internal  membrane 
of  ilic  uterus.  Tliis  paper  is  illustrated '  by  several  en¬ 
gravings. 

XI II.  On  Cystic  Oxide,  a  new  species  of  Urinary  Calcu- 
lus.  By 'William  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.  Read 
July  5,  1810. 

Of  the  species  of  calculus  described  in  this  paper,  Dr.  W. 
has  only  met  with  two  specimens.  I’hat  upon  which  his  ex¬ 
periments  were  made,  was  extracted  from  a  boy  of  five  years 
of  age;  the  other  taken  from  a  tnau  of  thirty-six,  weighed 
i?70  grains  when  entire,  and  is  in  the  collection  of  calculi 
belonging  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  No.  46. 

‘  In  appearance;  these  calculi  more  nearly  resemble  the  triple  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  than  any  other  calculus  ;  but  they  are  more  compact  than 
th.at  compound  is  usually  found  to  be — not  consisting  of  distinct  larains, 
but  appearing  as  one  mass  confusedly  chrystallized  thoughout  its  substance. 
Hence,  instead  of  the  opacity  and  whiteness  observable  in  fusible  calculi, 
whicli  consist  of  a  number  of  small  clirystals  cemented  together,  these 
calculi  have  a  yellowish  semi-transparency  ;  and  they  have  also  a  peculiar 
glistening  lustre,  like  that  of  a  body  haying  a  high  refractive  density, 
p.  £24. 

.When  distilled,  this  calculus  yields  a  solid  car.bonat  of  am¬ 
monia,  a  heavy  foetid  oil,  such  as  usually  is  obtained  from  animal 
matter,  and  a  spongy  coal,  which  is  in  a  much  smaller  quantity 
than  that  remaining  after  the  distillation  of  uric  calculi.  Under 
Ihe  blowpipe,  in  addition  to  the  usual  smell  of. burned  animal 
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matter,  it  has  a  peculiar  foetor,  having  no  resemblance  to 
any  known  odour.  It  is  dissolved,  in  considerable  quantity, 
by  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  phosphoric,  and  oxalir: 
acids —  by  solutions  of  caustic  potash,  soda,  ammonia— by 
lime  water — and  by  the  saturated  carbonats  of  potash  and 
soda.  It  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water,  alcohol,  acetic, 
tartaric,  and  citric  acids,  and  in  the  saturated  solution  of 
carbonat  of  ammonia.  Its  combinations  with  acids  chrystallize, 
without  difficulty,  in  slender  spicula  radiating  from  a  centre, 
which  readily  dissolve  again  in  water,  except  they  have  been 
injured  by  excess  of  heat.  The  muriatic  salt  is  destroyed  by  , 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  the  others  by  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature.  The  alcaline  combinations,  when  evaporated,  de« 
po^it  small  granular  chrystals.  A  hot  solution  in  potash, 
neutralized  by  distilled  vinegar,  gradually  deposited  small 
chrystals,  white  cooling,  of  which  the  only  definite  form 
which  could  be  observed  was  that  of  flat,  hexagonal  plates. 
'I'he  primitive  form  of  the  chrystal  could  not  be  ascertained : 
but  l)r.  W.  observed  minute  chrystals  of  a  cubical  form  upon 
the  surface  of  the  calculus  in  the  collection  at  Guy’s;  and 
he  thinks  it  possible  that  the  hexagonal  chrystals  might  owe 
their  form  to  a  small  portion  of  alcali  remaining  in  combination. 

Dr.  W.  considers  this  substance  as  an  oxidcy  from  its  ready 
combination  with  acids  and  akalies,  and  from  its  yielding 
carbonic  acid  during  distillation;  but  the  oxygen  it  contains 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  it  acid  properties,  nor  to  redden  paper 
coloured  with  litmus.  He  proposes  to  call  it  the  cystic  oxidCf 
a  name  which  will  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  the  calculi, 
and  which  being  unlike  any  other  term  employed  in  chemistry, 
will  not,  he  hopes,  require  to  be  changed. — Dr.  W,  takes 
i  occasion  to  notice  two  slight  errors  into  which  he  fell,  in 
his  valuable  essay  on  this  important  subject.  The  first  relates 
to  the  analysis  of  the  mulberry  calculus,  in  the  course  of  which 
an  acid  was  sublimed,  which  was  attributed  to  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  oxalic  acid  :pure  oxalatof  lime,  however,  affords 
no  such  product,  and  it  is  presumed,  therefore,  to  have  arisen 
from  a  small  quantity  of  uric  acid.  The  other  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  analysis  of  the  triple  phosphat  of  magnesia. 
In  that  essay,  preference  was  given  to  the  nitrat  of  mercury, 
as  a  re-agent  to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid;  but  as  the 
whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrat  ef 
mercury,  sulphat  of  magnesia  will  not  be  formed  by  the  ad- 

Idition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  of  the  magnesia 
cannot  be  obtained  separate  by  the  process.  It  would  appear 
from  some  experiments,  which  are  briefly  detailed,  that 
acetat  of  lead  is  a  much  better  re-agent  for  the  purposes. 

Some  observations  on  the  quantity  of  uric  acid,  produced  by 
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animals  feedinpf  on  iliiTcrent  kinds  of  food,  conclude  the  paper. 
In  the  goose  the  proportion  was  about  part  of  the  whole 
e,xci*ement,  in  a  pheasant  fed  upon  barley  about  the 

hawk  tlie  proportion  was  very  high,  and  greatly  exceeded  the 
other  solid  matter,  and  in  the  gannet,  feeding  solely  on  fish, 
the  uric  acid  was  often  unmixed  with  any  other  matter.  It  is 
reasonable  to  infer  from  these  observations,  that  vegetable 
food  ought  to  be  best  suited  to  persons  subject  to  calculous 
complaints,  and  gout — and  that  fish  is  entitled  to  no  preference 
over  other  animal  food,  but  is  probably  more  injurious. 


Art.  VI.  Letters  and  Reflections  of  the  Anstrian  Field  Marshal^  Prince 
de  Ligne  ;  edited  by  the  Baroness  de  Stael  Holstein,  containing  Anec¬ 
dotes  hitherto  unpublished,  of  Joseph  II,  Catharine  II,  Frederic  the 
Great,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  others,  with  interesting  Remarks  on 
the  Turks.  Translated  from  the  French  by  D.  Boileau.  2  vol.  12mo, 
Price  lOs,  Tipper.  1809.  ' 

the  letters  here  presented  to  the  public,  through 
the  friendly  intervention  of  Madame  de  Stael,  there  is 
one  which  is  located  with  remarkable  exactness.  It  is  written 
on  the  silver  shore  of  the  Black  Sea — on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
which  receives  all  the  torrents  of  the  Tezetterdaii— 
under  the  shade  of  two  walnut  trees  as  ancient  as  the  world, 
and  the  largest  it  contains, — at  the  foot  i>f  the  hill  where 
one  melancholy  column  still  remains  of  that  celebrated 
temple  which  witnessed  the  ‘  sacrifice'  of  Iphigenia — and  on 
the  left  of  the  rock  where  Thoas  administered  the  rites  of  ' 
hospitality  to  strangers :  it  is  written,  in  fine,  on  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  spot  of  the  whole  globe.  After 
having  properly  disposed  or  his  mythology  and  his  raptures, 
the  Prince  de  Ligne  falls  into  a  pensive  mood ;  begins  to 
hold  a  sort  of  colloquy  with  himself ;  and  proposes,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  following  interesting  question — ‘  How  happens  it 
that  hating  constraint,  and  not  caring  for  honours,  wealth, 
or  court  favours,  and  possessed  of  all  a  man  can  desire  to 
value  those  things  nought,  I  have  yet  passed  my  life  at 
court,  in  every  country  of  Europe  r  To  account  for  so 
Strange  a  phenonienon,  the  prince  enters  into  a  short  sketch 
of  his  political  life.  A  sort  of  ‘  paternal  kindness,’  it  should 
seem,  attached  him  to  the  Emperor  Francis  L,  (‘  who  liked 
wild  young  men’)  and  love  for  one  of  his  female  friend* 
fixed  him  for  a  long  time  at  the  court.  On  the  death  of 
his  majesty  (with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite),  he  per¬ 
ceived  all  at  once,  ‘  without  knowing  it,’  that  the  new  Em¬ 
peror  was  likewise  amiable ;  and  unexpectedly  finding  him 
possessed  of  qualities  which  render^  esteem  more  desirably 
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than  favour,  freely  gave  way  to  his  rising  attachment. 

A  chance  acquaintance  with  the  count  Artois,  which  ripened 
instantaneously  into  a  drinking,  gambling,  frolic-making 
frii'tulsliip,  procured  him  a  peremptory  invitation  to  the  court 
of  Versailles,  where,  by  the  charms  and- graces  of  the  Queen, 
he  was  detained  a  willing  prisoner  five  months  every  year. 
‘Philosophy  and  the  military  profession’  brought  him  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Prittce  Henry  of  Prussia,  To  Frederic,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  he  WHS  introduced  oti  a  visit  to  the  Emperor,  at  his 
canip  at  Moravia.  ‘  Sensible  of  his  adoration  of  great  men,* 
his  Prussian  majesty  invited  him  to  Berlin,  where  the  atten¬ 
tions  and  esteem  of  the  first  of  heroes  overwhelmed  him 
with  glory.  H’he  friendly  regard  of  two  other  inonarchs  of 
the  north,  he  fortunately  escaped — ‘  the  little  head  of  one, 
disordering  the  lively  head  of  the  other,’  and  releasing  him 
from  the  insipid  attentions  with  which  he  was  to  have  been 
honoured,  had  he  visited  the  courts  of  Copenhagen  and 
Stovkliclm.*  With  the  King  of  Pttland,  and  the  Empress 
o\  Russia,  he  bttcomes  connected  by  the  marriage.of  his  son 
Charles  with  a  ‘  pretty  littie  Polnish  woman.’  He  presumes  to 
‘coimseP  his  majesty  of  Poland,  and  the  connection  ripens 
into  intimacy  ;  he  travels  into  Russia  to  arrange  with  that 
court  on  the  subject  of  the  Mas.-^alsky  estates,  and  the  first 
thing  Ite  does,  is  to  forget  the  object  of  his  journey,  because 
he  uiinks  it  indelicate  to  profit  by  the  gracious  manner  in 
which  he  is  solicited  to  receive  favours.  The  confiding  and 
fascinating  simplicity  of  the  great  Catharine  enchants  him. 
It  is  her  genius,  he  adds,  which  has  conducted  him  to  the 
silver  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, — the  stream  which  receives 
all  the  torrents  of  the  Tezetterdan — the  big  walnut  tress  as  an¬ 
cient  as  the  world — t!ie  temple  of  Diana — the  rock  of  Thoas, 

I  —in  fine,  to  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  spot  of  the 
I  whole  globe  :  and  then  follows  some  more  learning  and  some 
i  more  rhetoric. 

Now  we  have  not  copied  this  biographical  outline  for  the 
sake  of  raising  any  uncourtieriike  doubts,  as  to  the  success 
I  with  which  the  illustrious  writer  has  made  out  his  expla¬ 
nation,  or  tiie  correctness  of  his  first  principle,  that  he  *  na¬ 
turally  hates  constraint,  and  is  careless  about  honours,  wealth, 
ind  court  favours.’  We  have  inserted  it  chiefly  for  the  purr 
pose  of  apprising  our  readers  of  the  singularly  good  com- 

*  The  Prince  omits  in  this  place  any  reference  to  England ;  though 
“'ere  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  graced  this  country  with  his  pre- 
•ence.  In  a  letter  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  he  complains  punningly  of 
we  liberty  of  our  press — having  been  knocked  dowDi  and'  very  nearly 
;  wen  on  board  a  man  of  war. 
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pany  into  wliich  we  have  now  the  happiness  to  introduce  them ; 
This  is  the  correspondence  of  no  ordinary  mortal  ;  and  we 
hope  they  will  approach  it  with  all  the  respect  due  to  exalted 
rank  and  splendid  connections. 

The  preface  to  these  letters  is  written  by  the  celebrated 
Baroness  de  Stael  Holstein,  and  contains  a  number  of  de- 
sultory  particulars,  which  could  not  so  conveniently  have 
been  expressed  by  the  prince  in  person ;  such  as,  that  he 
is  acknowledged  by  all  Frenchmen  to  be  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  in  France, — that  he  is  perhaps,  the  only  fo« 
reigner,  who,  instead  of  being  a  copyist,  is  become  a  model 
in  the  French  manner ;  that  he  understands  men  and  things, 
by  a  sort  of  sudden  inspiration;  that  his  fellow  citizens, 
consider  him  as  an  ornament  to  their  city,  and  boast  of  him 
as  of  a  ‘  gift  of  nature’  ;  that  his  valour  is  brilliant  and  im¬ 
petuous  ;  that  he  has  lost  a  large  fortune  ‘  with  admirable 
carelessness’  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  natural  gaiety  of 
his  temper,  and  the  dread  of  appearing  to  be  possessetl  of 
fine  feelings  after  he  had  ridiculed  them  in  others,  he  has 
been  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son — a  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  ‘  renders  the  Prince  de  Ligne  a  true  phe¬ 
nomenon.’  Madame  de  Stael  further  adds,  that  from  a  de¬ 
sire  of  transmitting  to  posterity  some  Idea  of  a  man,  whose 
conversation  has  been  sought  by  persons  of  the  greatest 
genius,  and  by  the  most  illustrious  monarchs,  as  their  noblest 
recreation^ — of  painting  alike  the  familiar  and  musing  state 
of  his  mind — of  perpetuating  his  delightful  gaiety  and  well 
timed  wit ;  she  has  made  this  selection  from  his  correspon¬ 
dence  and  detached  thoughts. 

The  two  first  letters  are  addressed  to  the  King  of  Poland 
in  the  year  1785  ;  and  are  intended  to  satisfy  the  ‘noble 
curiosity’  of  that  monarch,  with  regard  to  the  great  and  im¬ 
mortal  Frederic.  The  Prince  de  Ligne,  it  should  seem,  was 
first  presented  to  the  Prussian  heroin  1770,  at  the  camp 
of  Neustadt  in  Moravia,  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  du¬ 
ring  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.  Several  curiouj 
particulars  are  related  of  this  interview,  in  which  the  mo¬ 
narchs  approached  each  other  with  all  possible  courtesy; 
and  then'  returned  with  fresh  spirits  to  the  old  pastime  of 
causing  a  number  of  tall,  good-looking,  two-legged  ani¬ 
mals,  in  coloured  coats,  to  cut  one  another  to  pieces.- 
Our  .  letter  writer  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite 
with  Frederic,  for  the  time  being;  and  has  recorded, forme 
instruction,  of  .his  royal  correspondent,  a  good  deal  of  tae 
conversation  to  which  he  was  witness.  ’  The  king  talks  ov® 
his  battles,  discusses  the  merits  of  the  generals  opposed  » 
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him,  and  indulges  in  his  usual  jokes  on  religion;  while  the 
Prince  is  always  ready  on  his  part  to  admire  the  pleasantry,  and 
throw  in  something  in  the  shape  of  compliment.  Our  readers 
may  take  the  following  specimen. 

<  It  wai  necessary  to  captivate  hid  attention  by  some  smart  details,  or 
else  he  slipt  ^way,  or  gave  you  no  time  to  speak.  The  discourse  generally 
began  by  the  first  vague  sentences  of  common  conversation  ;  but  he  al* 
ways  found  means  to  render  them  interesting.  Observations  about  rain 
20(1  weather  immediately  became  sublime,  and  never  did  any  thing  vulgar 
escape  from  his  lips.  He  ennobled  every  expression.  ‘  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  rain  as  that  of  yesterday  ?  Your  good  Papists  will  say— that 
comes  from  having  a  man  without  religion  among  us  ;  what  business  have 
we  with  that  confounded  king,  who  is  at  least,  a  Lutheran?”  I  really 
think  I  brought  you  bad  luck.  Your  soldiers  very  likely  observed— peace 
is  made,  and  yet  we  must  be  troubled  with  this  devilish  fellow.^*  *  Truly 
if  your  majesty  caused  the  rain  it  was  very  wicked.  Jupiter  only  may 
do  so,  because,  he  always  has  good  reasons  for  whatever  he  does.  It 
would  have  been  acting  like  him  :  after  having  caused  some  to  perish  by 
fire,  he  resolved  to  drown  the  others.  But  the  fire  is  over  at  last— and 
I  did  not  expect  to  escape  unhurt.'  ^  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  so 
often  plagued  you  with  fire.  1  am  sorry  for  for  it  for  humanity's  sake : 
but  what  a  capital  war  for  an  apprenticeship  !' '  Vol,  I.  pp.  14,  15. 

After  this  there  is  a  marked  propriety  in  ‘Monsieur  le  prince 
deLigne’s  indignation  against  those  ^subaltern  beings,'  those 
‘stupid  defamers,  who  accuse  this  monarch  of  insensibility 
—Of  his  rigid  integrity  the  following  anecdote  is  related. 

•  One  day, when  they  were  less  reserved,  they  talked  politics.  Every  one 
cannot  be  guided  by  the  same  policy,”  said  the  king.  It  depends  on  the 
situation,  circumstances  and  power  of  states.  What  may  suit  me  would 
not  become  your  ihajesty.  1  have  at  times  ventured  a  political  fib.'^ 
What  is  that  ?”  said  the  emperor  laughing.  It  is  for  instance,”  replied 
the  king,  with  much  good  humour,  to  invent  a  report  the  falsity  of 
which  1  knew  would  be  detected  at  the  end  of  four  and  twenty  hours. 
But  that  was  of  no  consequence ;  the  report  had  operated  before  its  un¬ 
truth  was  discovered.'  ”  pp.  25,  26. 

^In  the  next  series  of  letters,  addressed  to  Madame  de 
we  are  introduced  to  the  Empress  Catharine, 
whom,  in  the  suite  of  his  Germanic  majesty,  the  prince 
accompanied  in  the  celebrated  visit  to  the  Crimea. 

‘I  still  fancy  I  am  in  a  dream,  when  on  the  back  seat  of  a  coach 
that  holds  six  persons,  and  is  a  real  triumphal  car,  decorated  with 
(mblems  of  diamonds,  I  find  myself  between  two  persons  on  whose 
shoulders,  the  heat  often  causes  my'  head  to  fall,  and  on  awaking^ 
hear  one  of  my  travelling  companions  saying,  I  have  thirty  millions 


*  The  Prince  elsewhere  remarks,  (but  he  is  not  responsible  for  tht 
English)  <  I  thought  he  valued  himself  too  highly  on  bis  bring 
dittoed,  gad  boasted  of  it  too  much.' 
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of  subjects,  as  lam  told,  reckoning  only  the  male  population,  and  the 
other  answering,  and  I  two  and  twenty  nfiillions,  counting  all.  I 
must  have  an  army  of  at  least  six  hundred  thousand  men  from  Kams- 
chatka  to  Riga,  adds  the  former,  and  the  latter  replies;  half  of  that 
number  is  exactly  what  I  want.*  Vol.  1.  p-  81. 

•  In  our  travelling  coach  we  review  every  state  and  every  great  persona^re. 
Heaven  knows  how  we  treat  them.  Rather  than  sign  the  secession  of 
thirteen  provinces  as  my  brother  George  has  done,  said  the  gentle  Katha. 
rinc,  1  should  have  shot  myself.  And  rather  than  resign,  as  my  brother 
and  brother  in  law  has  done,  by  assembling  the  nation  to  talk  of  abuses, 

1  know  not  what  I  should  have  attempted,  said  Joseph  11.  pp.  82, 83, 

*  Their  imperial  majesties  sometimes  felt  each  other’s  pulse  about  those 
poor  fellows  the  Turks.  Hints  were  dropped  and  then  they  looked  at 
each  other.— There  was  no  reserve  between  these  two  great  sovereigns. 
They  told  each  other  the  most  interesting  things.  ‘  Has  your  life  never 
been  attempted  ? — I  have  been  threatened  I  have  received  anonymous 
letters  Here  is  a  confessor’s  story  full  of  charming  details  unknown 
to  the  world,  &c.’  pp.  84,  85. 

The  discriminating  manner  in  which  these  sovereigns  dis¬ 
tributed  their  favours,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
extract. 

♦For  two  months  I  have  been  throwing  money  away,  which  hai 
often  been  the  case  with  me,  but  not  in  the  manner  in  which  I  did 
it  here.  What  1  distributed  may  amount  to  some  millions.  My  way 
of  proceeding  is  this.  There  is  near  me  in  the  coach  a  large  green 
bag,  like  that  in  which  you  will  place  your  prayer  book,  when  you  grow 
a  devotee.  This  bag  is  filled  with  imperials  or  gold  coins  of  four 
ducats  in  value.  The  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  villages,  and  even 
of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  leagues  round,  crowd  to  the  road  to  see  the  em¬ 
press.  The  ceremony  they  observe  is  curioUs.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  her  majesty  comes  up  to  them,  they  lay  themselves  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  rise  again  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  have  passed  by ;  it  is  their  backi 
and  their  heads  that  kiss  the  ground,  which  I  crush  with  gold  in  full  gal¬ 
lop  ;  and  this  happens  ten  times  a  day.’  pp.  126,,  127. 

On  returning  from  this  excursion,  the  prince  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  a  diplomatico-military  capacity. 
The  ^  hints  and  sagacious  looks’  about  ‘  those  poor  fellows 
the  Turks’ had  in  due  time  ripened  into  resolutions.  War 
was  declared  ;  but  as  it  did  not  proceed  with  sufficient  spirit, 
the  Prince  de  Ligne  hastened  to  the  Russian  camp  to 
stimulate  the  sluggish  faculties  of  Potemkin.  ^  My  employ 
ment’  be  writes  to  the  Emperor  Joseph,  ^  is  absolutely 
that  of  a  nurse ;  but  the  child  is  tall,  strong,  and  refrac¬ 
tory.*  The  character  of  this  strange  being,  is  drawn  witli 
great  force  and  discrimination,  both  in  these  letters  and  in 
those  which  follow,  addressed.to  M.  Segur.  Several  anecdote^ 
are  related  of  his  extraordinaj^y  propensity  to  lying;  biscu- 
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rious  reliance  on  ^  providence Ins  fearless  courage  or 
riuliPi’  insensibility  ;  his  childish  fondness  for  stars  and 
orders;  and  his  unaccountable  inconstancy  and  caprice.  The 
following  is  a  portrait  more  at  large. 

<  T  see  a  commander  in  chief,  ^vho  looks  idle  and  is  always  busy,  who 
lias  no  other  desk  than  his  knees,  no  other  comb  than  his  fingers  ;  trem¬ 
bling  for  others,  brave  for  himself  ;  stopping  under  the  hottest  fire  of  a 
battery  to  give  his  orders  ;  yet  more  an  Ulysses  than  an  Achilles  ;  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  danger,  frolicsome  when  it  surrounds  him  ;  dull  in  the 
midst  of  jJeasure  ;  unhappy  for  being  too  lucky;  surfeited  with  every 
thing,  easily  disgusted,  morose,  .inconstant,  a  profound  philosopher,  an 
able  minister,  a  sublime  politician,  or  like  a  child  of  ten  years;  thinking  he 
loves  (iod  when  he  fears  the  devil,  whom  he  fancies  still  greater  and  big¬ 
ger  than  himself ;  waving  one  hand  to  the  females  that  please  him,  and 
with  the  other  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  receiving  numberless  presents 
from  his  great  sovereign,  and  distributing  them  immediately  toothers ;  gam¬ 
bling  from  morning  to  night,  or  not  at  all ;  preferring  prodigality  in  giving 
to  regularity  in  paying  ;  prodigiously  rich  and  not  worth  a  farthing ;  aban* 
doning  himself  to  distrust  or  to  confidence,  to  jealousy  or  to  gratitude,  to 
ill  humour  or  to  pleasantness ;  talking  divinity  to  his  generals  and  tactics 
to  his  arch-bishops  ;  never  reading,  but  pumping  every  one  with  whom  he 
converses,  and  contradicting  to  be  better  informed  ;  uncommonly  affable 
or  extremely  savage  ;  affecting  the  most  attractive  or  the  most  repulsive 
manners ;  appearing  by  turns  the  proudest  satrap  of  the  east,  or  the  most 
amiable  courtier  of  Louis  XIV. ;  wanting  to  have  every  thing  like  a  child, 
or  knowing  how  to  do  without,  like  a  great  man  ;  sober  though  seemingly 
a  glutton  ;  gnawing  his  fingers*  ends,  or  apples  and  turnips  ;  scolding  or 
laughing,  mimicking  or  swearing  ;  engaged  in  wantonness  or  in  prayers  ; 
linging  or  meditating";  calling  and  dismissing  ;  sending  for  twenty  aides- 
de-camp  and  saying  nothing  to  any  one  of  them  ;  bearing  heat  better  thaa 
any  man,  whilst  he  seems  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  most*  voluptuous 

I  baths ;  not  caring  for  cold  though  he  appears  unable  to  exist  without  furs  ; 
always  without  drawers,  in  his  shirt,  or  in  rich  regimentals  embroidered 
on  all  the  seams  ;  barefoot,  or  in  embroidered  slippers  with  -spangles  ; 
crooked  and  almost  bent  double  when  he  Is  at  home,  and  tall,  erect,  proud, 
handsome,  noble,  majestic,  or  fascinating,  when  he  shews  himself  to  his 
™y>  like  Agamemnon  in  the  .midst  of  the  monarchs  of  Greece.  What 
then  is  his  magic?  Genius,  and  genius, and  still  genius.  Natural  abilities, 
an  excellent  memory,  much  elevation  of  soul ;  malice  without  the  design 
ot  injuring  ;  artifice  without  craft ;  a  happy  mixture  of  caprices ;  the  art  of 
conquering  every  heart  in  his  good  moments  ;  much  generosity,  gracious- 
Desaand  justness  in  his  rewards,  a  refined  and  conect  taste  :  the  talent  of 
pessing  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  and  a  consummate  knowledge  of  man- 
fend.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  4—9. 

The  Prince  details  the  operations  of  the  army  vvith  true 
*oldier-like  indiHerence.  The  killing  of  a  few  Spahis  he 
calls  ‘diverting;’  and  after  the  capture  of  Belgrade  he 
I  Writes- — ‘  As  a  soldier  it  was  with  great  pleasure,  as  a  phi- 
losoplier  it  was  vvith  great  pain^  I  beheld  Jvnelve  thousand 
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bombs  ascending  in  the  air  to  fall  upon  the  poor  infidels.’ 
The  nicety  of  this  distinction  is  admirable. 

The  character  of  the  Turks  is  sketched  just  in  the  same 
lively  manner  as  that  of  Potemkin.  They  are,  says  he,  a 
compound  of  contrasts ‘  active  and  lazy,  profligate  and  de* 
votees,  reiSned  and  rude,  dirty  and  clean,  keeping  in  the 
same  room  roses  and  a  dead  cat.’ 


*  The  utmost  they  do  is  to  smile :  they  answer  with  a  nod  of 
the  head— with  their  eyes,  arms,  and  hands,  which  they  never 
move  without  dignity ;  but  they  hardly  ever  speak.  There  is  no 
vulgarity  either  in  what  they  say,  or  in  tlieir  manners.  *The  little 
servant  of  a  janizary,  though  barefoot,  barelegged,  and  without  a 
shirt,  is  a  coxcomb  in  his  way,  and  has  a  more  distinguished  mien  than 
the  young  noblemen  of  European  courts.— Ignorant  through  idleness  and 
policy,  superstitious  by  habit  and  design,  they  are  guided  by  a  natural 
and  happy  impulse.  What  would  become  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  had 
they  a  soap-toiler  for  a  prime  minister,  a  gardener  for  a  high  admiral, 
and  a  footman  for  a  commander  in  chief?  Where  could  you  find  people 
equally  apt  to: fight  on  foot,  on  horse-back,  on  the  water— dexterous  at 
every  thing  they  take  in  hand,  and  individually  always  intrepid  ?  All  ranks 
being  mixed  together  and  no  distinction  of  classes  prevailing,  every  one  hat 
a  right  to  do  every  thing,  and  awaits  the  situation  which  fate  has  in  store 
for  him.*.'Vol.  II.  pp.  64—66. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  correspondence  is  addressed 
to  the  Empress  of  Russia.  Tlie  first  thing  we  find  in  it,  is 
an  elaborate  eloge  on  Joseph  II.  purporting,  to  have  been 
written  just  after  his  death.  This  monarch’s  passion  for  re- 
gularity*  is  well  known — and  appears  to  have  held  by  him  to 
the  very  last.  *  He  chose  the  prayers,  and  fixed  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  be  read  to  him ;’  and,  adds  the  illustrious 
writer,  *  Whilst  he  fulfilled  his  duty 'as  a  Christian,  he  seemed 
to  arrange  the  concerns  of  bis  soul  in  the  same  manner  he 
had  always  wished  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  bis  empire.’  Several 
anecdotes  are  also  related  which  strikingly  indicate  the  busy 
intermeddling  spirit  by  which  he  was  possessed,  and  which 
rendered  him  unwilling  to  trust  any  thing  to  the  bands  ot 
inferior  agents,  lest  they  should  manage  it  unskilfully. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  letters,  which  appear  to  have  been 
written  at  considerable  intervals,  it  is  not  necessary,  we  con 
ceive,  to  say  much.  They  are  not  less  marked  with  in 
genuity  than  those  we  have  already  noticed :  but  the  un 
varied  strain  of  adulation  in  which  they  are  composed,  becomes 
at  last  laborious  and  tiresome — not  to  mention  the  unfavourable 
impression  which  arrises  from  the  obvious  insincerity  in  the 
writer,  who  never  could  have  believed  one  tenth  part  of  the 
fine  things  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  excogitate,  and  who 
must  have  had  a  most  sublime  idea  of  the  credulity  of  sn 
Empressi  when  he  dared  to  express  them. 
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With  respect  to  the  letters  in  general,  though  we  by  no 
nieans  participate  in  the  admiration  of  the  French  editor,  we 
think  upon  ‘the  whole,-  they  are  not' without  interest  of  a 
certain  kind.  •  The  persoriages  who  compose  the'  brilliant 
circle  into  which' we  are  admitted,  most  Of  them  at  least,  have- 
acted  first  rate  characters  on  the  stage  of  history  ';  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  pleasure  which  we  naturally 
I'gel  in  being  able  to  attach  to  such'  bCings  some  sort  of  in- 
firidiiality — to  view  them  divested  of  their  theatrical  trappings, 
and  moving,' if  the  thing  be  possible,  unconstrained  ana  un- 
iis'iruise'd.  The  letters,  too,  are  distinguished  by  a  flow  of 
vivacity — an  air  of  well  bred  gaifety-^a  sort  of  respectful  pfe- 
iumption,  ahd  distant  familiarity ;  qualities,  which  rend€r 
the  vvriter  agreeable j  though  they  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
intitle  him  to  esteem.  The  great  aim,  indeed,  of  our  in¬ 
genious  Prince,  seems  to,  be  to  keep  his  illustrious  corres¬ 
pondents  in  good  humour  with  themselves;  and  after  witnessing 

I  dexterity  with  wffich  he  makes  his  approaches,  we-cea.se 
ondef  at  the  'uniformity  of  his  success.  He  looks  at 
kind  with  an  eye  of  great  discrimination,  and  excels  in’ 
quick  perception,  which  detects  at  once  the  constituent^^ 
lents  of  personal  chafacteri  With  all  this  refinement^'- 
jver,  there  is  little  real  delicacy,  and  no  warm  tenderness 
seling — none  of  those  kind  sympathies  without  which 
idsliip  is  but  a  name — no  trace  of  emotions  that  deserve’ 
lame  of  virtuous — nor  a  thought  which  glances  into  a  state*, 
•xistence  beyoud  the  present.  •  It  is  almost  impossible^ 
edj  to  conceive  of.  human  beings  more  thoroughly  ae^ 
nted  with  the  design  of.human'existence,  than  the  splendid 
ip  that  we  contemplate  in  the  pages  before  us..  They  give 
rgay  plumage  to  the  wind,  and  sport  in  the  suhshitie~ 
ihscious  that,  they  are  enjoying  but  a  momentary 'fliitlCr 
‘a  (lark  and  unfathomable  abyss.  .  • 

ne  ‘  reflections’  which  succeed  the  Letters,  are  somewhat 
the  manner  of  Rochefoucault.  For  our  part,  we  have 
er  been  partial  to  this  species,  of  writing.  Always  en- 
fouring  to  be  striking  and  original,  tlte  reflection ists;  if 
may  so  call  fehem,  bestow  much  more  pains  on  the  polish 
the  workmanship,  than  on  the  solidity  of  the  m-dterial. 
ey  (leal  in'  half- views,  and,'  side-glances'  of  thought; 
e  to  an  inconsiderable  exception  the  prominence  of  a 
eral  proposition ;  trick  out  plain  truths  in  the  attire  of 
>dox ;  and  are  perpetually  rhistaking  minute  verbal  dis* 
^ions  for  comprehensive  philosophical  discoveries 
■Id  select  an  abundance  of  examples  from  the  penseesMi 
Prince  de  Ligne ;  but  we  think  it  would  ou  no  nip'- 
^OL.  VII.  ^  N 
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text  be  justifiable  to  condemn  them  out  of  the  wretched  tran^* 
lation  before  us. 

The  sketches  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  which  conclude  the 
hook,  are  very  lively  and  amusing,' though  they  do  not  disclose 
any  features  of  character  in  those  celebrated  ‘  philosopher^* 
with  which  the  world  was  not  already  acquainted.  The  prince 
introduced  himself  to  the  former,  by  professing  to  admire 
his  very  ordinary  and  uninteresting  collection  of  plants,  and 
praising  his  cleverness  at  copying  music— and  then  led  him 
to  talk  on  some  topic  in  his  writings;  when  ^he  entered  into 
details  superior,  perhaps,  to  what  he  ever  wrote,  and  analysed 
the  minutest  shades  of  his  ideas,  with  a  discrimination  of  which 
too  much  writing  would  sometimes  deprive  him  in  solitude.* 
— From  the  account  of  Voltaire  we  extract  the  following 
scene.  ^  ' 

*  A  dealer  in  hats  and  grey  shoes  entered  the  room  all  on  a  sudden. 
Voltaire,  (who  was  so  afraid  of  visits,  that  he  confessed  he  had  at  all 
events  taken  physic,  lest  mine  should  prove  tedious,  and  that  he  might  pasi 
for  being  ill,)  instantly  ran  to  his  .study.  The  stranger  followed  him 
•aying:  Sir,  sir,  1  am  the  son  of  a  woman,  for  whom  you  wrote  some 
verses.^*—-**  Oh  !  I  can  readily  believe  it,  I  have  written  many  for  many 
women.  ^  Good  day  to  you,  sir^^^ — ‘‘  Her  name  was  Madame  de  Fon« 
taine-Manel.^  — “  Ah !  so !  sir.  She  was  a  very  handsome  woman, 
Your  servant,  sir/* — and  he  was  on  the  point  of  shutting  the  door.— 

Where,  sir,  have  you  acauired  the  elegant  taste  displayed  in  this  sa. 
loon?  Your  house  is beaiititul.  Did  you  build  it?*-— Voltaire  then 
turned.  Yes,  sir;  the  plan  is  entirely  my  own.  Mark  this  portico  and 
that  stair-case.**— The  pleasure  of  seeing  Haller  has  brought  me  to 
Switzerland.’^— Voltaire  was  going  back  to  his  cabinet.— Sir,  sir,  it 
roust  have  cost  you  a  vast  deal  of  money.  What  a  beautiful  garden!*’ 
— As  for  my  gardener,^’  said  Voltaire  coming  back  again,  ^*he  is’** 
absolute  blockhead.  I  have  done  every  thing  myself.*^— I  do 
doubt  it.  That  Haller  is  a  great  man,  sir.’* — Voltaire  was  walking  aj 
towards  his  study.— How  much  time  would  it  take  to  build  a  ca 
nearly  as  beautiful  as  this?'’  And  Voltaire  came  back.  In  short  t 
performed  unawares  the  pretuest  scene  of.  a  comedy,  and  the  vivacity 
the  poet,  his  whims,  his  versatility  afforded  me  many  scenes  still 
comical.  At  times  he  was  the  man  of  letters,  at  others  a  nohl 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  at  others  the  well  bred  gentleman 
pp.  262-  264. 


Art.  VII.  jt  Connected  Histtorv  of  the  Life  and  Divine  MUsion  of  M 
Christy  as  recorded  in  the  Narratives  of  the  Four  Evangelists :  wkl 
Notes^  selected  from  the  Short  Hand  Papers  of  the  late  Rev.  Ncwcoia 
Cappe.  To  which  are  added  Reflections  arising  from  the  sev^ 
subjects  of  each  Section.  By  Catharine  Gappe.  8vo.  pp.  561. 

128.  Longman  and  Co.  1809^ 

(  appe,  the  widow  of  the  Unitarian  minister  whos 
***  name  stands  in  this  title,  is  well  known  as  a  lady  n 
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jjonsidcrable  talents  and  acquirements^  of  amiable  dispo- 
^itions,  and  of  enlarged  benevolence.  She  here  appears  as 
I  harmonist  of  the  gospels  ;  and  though  objections  might 
l)e  adduced  to  various  articles  of  her  arrangement,  (which 
believe  she  would  j  not  pertinaciously  deiend,)  the  work 
pay  answer  as  commodiously  as  most  others  of  the  kind^ 
for  the  purposes  which  it  professes — of  connecting,  when 
connection  is  useful  or  necessary,  and  of  reciprocally  illustra* 
ling  the  evangelical  narratives.  . 

The  theological  opinions  of  the  Unitarian  sect,  are  oc¬ 
casionally  rendered  prominent  iu  the  Notes  and  Reflections, 
but  hy  no  means  so  frequently  as  might  have  been  ex-* 
pected,  and  never  in  a  style  of  indecorous*  reproach  against 
those,  who  are  thankful  that  they  ‘‘  have  not  so  learned 
Christ.”  A  passage  from  Mrs.  C’s.  preface,  in .  reference 
to  those  points  of  important  difterence,  well  deserves  at¬ 
tention. 

‘1  would  beg  leave  furtlier  to  remark,  that  if  the  ideas  formed 
cf  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  here  developed,  are  .founded  in 
truth,  it  will  thence  appear,  that  entire  devotedness  to  the  will,  of 
God,  ah  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  (who 
'Mived  and  died,  and  rose,  and  ascended,  that  he  might  be  Lord 
both  of  the  living  and  the  dead  and  that  we,  “  not  being  con* 
^)rmed  to  this  world,  might  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  the 
mind  into  his  image,’’)  is  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  his  religion; 
the  sacred  charter  by  which  we  hold  both  its  present  and  future 
j8,  And  would  it  not  thence  follow,  which  indeed  appears 
to  my  mind  a  strong  presumptive  argument  in  favour  of  this  con¬ 
clusion,  that  as  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,”  so 
that  with  it,  to  whatever  sect  or  party  he  may  nominally  belong, 
may  rest  secure  of  the  divine  acceptance  ?  I  would  add  further, 
that  were  the  justice  and  truth  of  this  sentiment  universally  admitted, 
e  should  hear  no  more  of  those  mutually  keen .  reproaches  for  dif- 
fences  of  opinion,  on  matters  merely  speculative,  which  envenom 
pen  of  controversy,  embitter  the  intercourse  of  society,  keep 
Christians  aloof  from  each  other, .'and  disgrace  our  common. faith.  Is 
^  no  argument  in  its  favour,  that  the  philosophical  unbeliever  might 
nee  be  induced  to  pause,  perhaps  to  examine,  and  conse^iuently  to 
yercome  his  scepticism  ?  that  thu  ignorant  blasphemer,  driven  from 
iy  strongest  hold,'  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  his  unhallowed 
triumphs?  for  whatever  he  might  do  in  practice,  he  would  not*  dare 
“the  way  of  argument,  to  wage  open  war  against  a  religion,  •  whose  ^ 
ctioDs  were  simply  those  of  universal  righteousness ;  against .  a 
f^dom  which  has  for  its  sole  object  to  put  an  end  to  all  the 
tchedness,  sin,  and  misery, .  brought  into  the  world  by  the  pre? 
ylence  of  the  selfish,  the  malignant,.,  and  the  sensual,  passions;  a 
"gdom  which  ^must  finally  subdue  all  other  kingdoms,  and  which 
^  necessarily  endure,  like,  its  divine  Author,  froni  .^^rlasting  to 
^dasting/’  pp.  xi*— xii«  *  '  .  ^ 

.  N  2  •  ’  > 
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Who  can  witlihohl  cordial  and  warm  approbation  from 
the  tenor  and  spirit  of  this  impressive  paragraph  ?  And 
that  any  advocate  of  the  orthodox  faith  shoaid  have  used 
koen  reprouchei  and  envenomed  pens  against  those  whose 
prejudices,  learned  or  vulgar,  have  rendered  them  hostile 
to  the  truth, — is  matter  of  deep  regret,  and  is  unutterably 
injurious  to  the  honours  of  the  pure  and  holy  doctrint 
of  Christ.  It  is  no  palliation  to  refer  to  any  instances  o 
similar  asperity  or  contempt,  in  the  writings  and  sermons 
of  the  opposite  party.  Tne  only  return  should  be  pity 
and  forgiveness;  especially  as  we  regard  their  theological 
system  as  very  inefficacious  to  the  production  of  a  real 
conformity  to  the  meek  and  holy  mind  of  Christ.  Butfot 
those,  who  deem  themselves  believers  in  truths  of  sovereign 
efficacy  to  purify  the  passions,  and  sanctify  our  whole  nature, 
—for  them  to  transgress  the  rule  of  gentleness  to  all  men,  in 
meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves,  is 
crime  against  their  Master,  and  their  cause,  unsusceptible  o: 
any  just  defence.  '' 

Yet  we  cannot  consent  to  regard  the  doctrines  in  con 
troversy  between  the  orthodox  and  their  adversaries, 

*  difterences  of  opinion  on  matters  merely .  speculative 
Were  that  the  case,  the  calmness  which  we  are  solicitou 
to  recommend,  might  be  assumed  without  any  virtuou 
motive  :  mere  indifference  might  produce  it.  Our  adherenci 
to  the  positions  of  a  really  divine  nature  in  the  Messiah 
of  a  perfect  atonement  for  sin  by  the  obedience  and  sufferiiigi 
of  his  human  nature,  and  of  a  divine  influence  in  produci 
a  holy  heart  and  character, — is  because  we  think  that  thf 
is  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  those  positions;  a 
because  we  conceive  that  the  objections  of  the  UnitariJ 
are  capable  of  being  rationally  answered.  The  very  natut 
of  the  topics  shews  that  they  are  not  *  merely  spetulative 
b'ut  that  they  are,  in  the  strictest  sense',  practical  principle 
whose  truth  or  falsehood  is  of  the  first  importaTice  to  th 
vitality  of  holy  obedience.  With  Mrs.  Cappe’s  remarks  o 
holiness,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity,  »' 
heartily  accord:  but  we  have  ,tbe  most  serious  fears,  tha 
such  holiness  is  not  the  growth  of  Unitarian  .opinions.  W' 
usurp  not  the  tribunal  of  the  Deity to  whom  alone  th 
motives,  means,  aud  influences  of  every  kind  which  cow; 
modify  the  faith  of  individuals,  are  unerringly  known.  _  B® 
our  reason  teaches  us  that  our  doctrines  are;  if  trUe,  infitiitei 
momeotous ;  and  the  feeling  of  charity  tdwards  those  Wh 
we  apprehend  to  fmect  the  light  arid  truth  of  bear 
iniperidualy  require  or  us  to  ‘‘  contend  Earnestly  for.  the  fai 
•nice  delivered  to  the  saints.” 
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The  general  canse  of  reveale<l  religion  is  certainly  under  , 
eminent  obligations  to  a  few  among  the  Unitarian  writers,  for 
various  and  excellent  labours  in  defence  of  its  evidences,  and 
for  many  historical  and  critical  illustrations  of  its  records, 
gut  when  we  have  separated  from  their  system  all  that  belongs 
t)0ur  common  Christianity,  and  examined  the  portion  which  re- 
jiaiiis  as  their  proper  and  exclusive  possession —-that  r^'mainder 
ap|)ears  to  us  a  compound  of  strong  prtQudlce,  unfair,  .oraf 
je  .t  mistaken  statements  of  out  sentiments,  misapplied 
criticism,  superficial  reasoning,  and  hasty  conclusions.  Their 
n^iciil  error,  we  apprehend,  is  the  non-admission  of  an 
intrinsic  evil  in  sin.  This  must  closely  alFect  the  moral 
feelings,  as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  intellect ;  and  is, 
therefore,  an  operative  principle  of  great  practical  influence. 

It  annihilates  a  just  sense  of  the  essential  parity  and  eternal 
obligations  of  the  divine  law;  it  infinitely  diminishes  ap- 
orebensions  of  the  penal  consequences  of  sin  ;  it  presents 

I  and  weak  motives .  to  repentance,  and  seldom  or  never, 
’ear,  has  been  the  associate  of  that  necessary  qualificatipn 
be  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  the  scriptures  cad  a  broken 
:  and  a  contrite  spirit :  it  supersedes  all  need  of  any 
vention  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  power,  for  at  once 
erring  the  unstained  honours  of  Jehovah’s  government, 
securing  the  tree  pardon  of  transgressors :  ' and,  to  be 
eughly  consistent,  it  abolishes  the  reasonableness,  the 
ssity,  and  the  hope,  of  a  divine  influence  to  cure  moral 
rJers  of  the  soul,  and  form  it  to  that  “  holiness  without 

:b  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.” 

^  ♦  • 

Whether  the  views  at  which  we  have  thus  glanced  be  just 
ot,  it  becomes  our  readers  to  examine  for  themselves— 
er  a  powerful  and  devotional  sense  of  their  ac- 
itableness  to  the  Author  of  revelation  for  the  use  they 
e  of  the  light  which  he  has  bestowed.  If  our  remarks  are 
idea  in  truth,  they  will  obviously  suggest  some  dis-. 
liiiatirig  and  cautionary  principles,  oy  the  help  and  guard 
«bich  the  volume  on  our  table  may  be  read  with  no  in- 
iiderahle  pleasure  and  benefit,  for  devout  and  practical, 
'ell  as  for  critical  purposes. 

be  lady’s  part  .of  the  work  is,  in  our  esteem,  incom- 
ibly  the  best.  There  is  an  ingenuity,  a  simplicity,  a 
etness,  and  often  an'originality,  in  her  refections^  whick 
let  them  very  engaging  and  interesting  She  uoes  not 
nsiyely  obtrude  the  peculiarities  of  her  creed,  but  seems  to 
i  more  pleasure  in  dilating  on  the  practical  and  alfecting, 
ics,  which  are  so  powerfully  enforced  by  the  lovely  character, 
the  eventful  history  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer.  Our 
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readers  will  not  regret  tlie  perusal  of  a  specimen and 
many  other  passages  of  equal  value  might  be  pointed  out 

*  If  it  be  inquired,  where  was  the  use  of  such  a  series  of  miracles ! 
Let  the  present  ameliorated  state  of  society  in  all  Christian  countries, 
though  but  nominally  such,  be  compared  with  that  of  die  Greeks  and 
Romans,  during  the  most  splendid  periods  of  their  history,  and  then 

S've  the  answer.  Are  our  temples  now  defiled  by  the  worship  of 
cities,  more  flagitious  than  the  worst  of  human  characters?  Are  our 
theatres  filled  with  gladiators  ?— K)ur  eyes  glutted  by  the  agonies  of  the 
wounded,  and  our  ears  appalled  by  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying) 
Are  our  domestic  servants,  wretched  slaves,  over  whom  their  tyrannic 
masters  have  absolute  power,  and  whom  they  may  torture  or  destroy  with 
perfect  ifnpunity  ?  No.  Thanks  be  unto  God,  who  through  the  mission 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  kingdom  which  he  atferwards  exercised, 
has  banished  from  the  dark  catalogue  of  human  crimes,  enormities  like 
these  !  But  it  is  not  in  the  code  of  national  laws,  in  the  palaces  of  princei, 
or  the  annals  or  conduct  of  statesmen,  that  Christianity  must  seek  for  her 
noblest  triumphs.  She  must  seek  them  in  the  humble  walks,  the  se¬ 
questered  shades  of  private  life.  There  will  she  find,  that  humble  but' 
sincere  and  unobtrusive  virtue,  which  seeks  not  the  praise  of  men ;  that 
secret  devoted  ness  of  the  soul  to  God,  which  no  human  eye  can  perceive; 
that  ardent  aspiration  after  increasing  holiness  ;  that  unwearied  sollcitudt 
to  promote  human  happiness,  independant  of  every  selfish  consideration, 
\vhich  Gan  alone  constitute  true  excellence,,  and  is  productive  of  a  calo 
serenity  of  spirit,  a  peace  of  mind,  which  the  world,  and  the  things  of 
the  world,  can  neither  give  nor  take-away.  Here  she  will  discover 
myriads  on  myriads  of  happy  human  beings,  of  all  sexes,  ages,  parties, 
and  conditions,  training  up,  under  her  divine  instructions,  for  glory, 
honour  and  immortality.  Say  then,  were  the  miracles  of  the  apostolic 
age,. which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  these  unspeakable  blessings,  an  un¬ 
important  gift  ?  Were  they  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  in  tliemselves,  and 
of  importance  in  their  consequences,  to  be  interwoven  continually,  as  we 
find,  in  fact,  they  were  interwoven,  along  with  every  other  topic,  into 
all  the  discourses  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  ?  Were  th^  unworthy  of  the 
extraordinary  interposition,  for  a  limited  season,  of  infinite  wisdom 
perfect  goodness?’  pp- 476— 477* 

‘Asa  matter  of  curious  speculation,  and  as  highly  useful  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  human  character ;  to  demonstrate  how  liable  it  is  to 
be  misled  by  ambition  and  pride,  and  the  inordinate  love  of  power ;  it  may 
be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  real  existence  of  such  personages  as 
Alexander  or  a  Cesar  ;  to  trace  their  direful  progress  through  fields 
desolation  and  carnage,  to  universal  dominion;  to  observe  them  atlenj 
Hke  the  fiery  meteor,  which  for  a  few  moments  had  alarmed  the  astonishc 
beholder,  finish  their  appointed  couise,  and  then  vanish  for  ever:  bt 
Ix^yond  this,  what  is  die  importance  to  us  of  this  present  day  ^  wk 
will  be  the  importance  to  generations  yet  unborn,  whether  such  might 
conquerors  ever  really  had  an  existence  ?  But  is  it  of  no  moment  to  u 
of  none  to  our  descendants,  or  rather,  where  is  ^the  human  being 
ever  aid,  or  whoever  will  exist,  to  whom  it  is  not  of  the  very  first  iss" 
portance,  to  know  assuredly,  that  a  divine  messenger,  of  the  most  trass 
pendant  and  sublime  virtue,  after  living  a  life  of  poverty  and  self-d^oia^ 
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iQd  submitUng  to  a  painful  and  cruel  death}  rose  again  from  the  dead  ? 

this  for  the  express  purpose  of  demonstrating  by  his  example,  that 
dtath)  although  an  awful  revolution,  is  not  the  extinction  of  man  i 
When  we  look  around,  and  see  ♦♦  that  the  grave  is  appointed  for  all 
the  living  when  we  observe  generation  after  generation  appearing 
for  a  little  time  and  then  vanishing  away  do  we  feel  no  interest  for 
others,  no  solicitude  for  ourselves,  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  prison 
bouse  If>  when  the  watchman  on  the  tower  of  Sion,  discovered  from 
afar  the  messenger  bringing  the  much  wished  for  news  of  deliverance  fro« 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  holy  prophet  exclaims  in  pious  rapture, 
**How  teautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  the  joyful  messenger,*^ 
(Isaiah  Hi.  9.)  we  surely  may  exnlt  and  triumph  v/hen  we  see  the  tomb 
of  the  Arimathean  empty,  see  the  chains  of  death  burst  asunder,  and 
hear  the  joyful  accents  of  the  triumphant  conqueror,  be  not  afraid 
« go  to  my  brethren  and  tell  ^em  that  they  shall  see  me  again ;  and 
that  behold  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  to  their  Father,  and  to  my 
God  and  to  their  God  What  a  contrast !  These  men  so  justly  cele» 
brated,  deluged  the  world  with  blood  for  their  own  gratification,  that 
they  might  sit,  for  a  few  fleeting  moments,  on  a  gilded  throne,  raised  oi> 

I  ashes  of  slaughtered  nations.  The  Son  of  God  humbled  himself 
cath,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  to  wipe  the  tear  of  sorrow  froiiii 
orphan  and  the  widow ;  to  exhibit  an  example  of  such  perfect 
lienee  to  God,  and  of  self-annihilation ;  to  suggest  such  powerful 
ives  to  a  life  of  sobriety,  purity,  and  *  ^nevolence,  that  the  whole 
uto  race,  being  eventually  conformed  unto  his  likeness,  may  at  length 
nade  partakers  with  him,  of  eternal  blessedness  and  glory.  Woi^y 
he  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom 
strength,  and  honour/^— Blessing,  and  glory,  and  power  be 
}  our  God  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever, 
ever!’^  Amen— Hallehijah !  p.532 — 554. 

Vlll.  j1  Letter  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  British  lustitu^ 
tin;  containing  the  outlines  of  a  Plan  for  the  National  Encouragement 
)f  Historical  Painting  in  che  United  Kingdom,  by  Martin  Archer 
3hee,  R»  A.  pp*  90.  Price  2s.  6d.  Miller,  1809. 

Shee,  as  might  in  some  measure  be  expected  -from 
his  prpfessional  pursuits,  has  formed  a  very  lofty,  and 
our  opinion,  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  national 
portance  of  the  art  of  painting.  He  declaims  with  great 
imation  against  that  unfortunate  race  of  vulgar  souls,  who,. 

*  without  any  real  taste  or  sensibility,  are  not  uawilling  to  be  thought 
possess  those  qualificauons.  ,They  are  disposed  to  admit  the-  im«. 
nance  of  the  Ansi  of  which  they  have  read  a  little,  and  perhaps-heard 
deal ;  but  impressed  with  certain  commercial  notions,  they  would 
Suhte  the  powers  of  genius  by  the  principles  of  trader,  and.  culuvate 

t  ans  like  a  common  manufacture . It  must  bie'ohierved  also,  that  the.- 

‘Hty  which  is  conceded  to  the  ans  by'  this  class  of  reasoners,  i8..re-.. 
to  the  roost  obvious  and  vulgar  bounds.  -They  consider 'them 
as  operating  on  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of-  a  -  country—, 
coatributing  jmproveiDeDt  to  commerce,  and  polish  to  luxury-.^  ' 
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at  enabling  ut  to  excel  our  neighbours  in  the  productions  of  our  loomi 
and  the  taste  of  our  furniture.  The  *  moral  influence  of  the  arts  is 
entirely  out  of  their  contemplation.  Their  power  over  the  minds 
and  manners  of  mankind^  makes  no  item  in  the  gross  estimate  they 
fsave  formed  of  their  value.  Their  operation,  as  exciting  to  patriotism 
and  alluring  to  virtue— as  the  stimulus  and  the  reward  of  the  sage  and  the 
hero— as  promoting  the  true  greatr^ess  and  perpetuating  the  real  glory  of 
a  people;  all  these  considerations,  which  are  the  first  and  most  im. ! 
pomnt  in  an  enlightened  view  of  the  fine  arts,  are  never  taken  into  the 
scale  of  vulgar  .computation,  and  are  treated  as  the  Utopian  reveries  of 
enthusiastic  taste  and  fanciful  refinement.^  * 

I 

And,  in  sober,  phlegmatic  seriousness,  what  are  th^ey  else,~ 
and  to  what  other  treatment  are  they  intitled  ?  Mr.  Shee 
writes  too.  well  to  be  permitted  to  dec.aiip  in  this  strange 
and  unsatisfactory  manner.  He  must  liimsolf  be  sensible 
that  all  these  fine  phrases  would  assume  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance,  if  he  .were  under  the  necessity  of  taming  them 
down  to  mere  simple  specific  statements.  Nothing  is  inore 
easy  than  to  rail  and  to  praise  in  this  loose  and  declamatory 
style,  without  offering  one  tangible  argument,  or  niaFmg 
one  steady  point.  li  is  a  clieap  'and  ready  way  of  urging 
a  favourite  topic ;  hut  it ’»s  certainly  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
Mr  Shee’s  talent- ;  and  we  hope  he  will  be  judieidus  enough 
to  avoid  it  for  tlie  future. 

Th^e  .main  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  recommeucl,  for 
the  encpiiragen'enfof  British  Art,  the  following  scale o.f.  tri- 
ennial  pnaes;' wldch,  at  the  hazard  oi‘ incurring  Mr.  Sliee’s 
vehement  indignation,  as  f  vulgar’  and  ‘  commercial’. spirits, 
we  must  condemn  as  extravagant ;  and  ar'e  persnadea  tliat 
were  •  Government  to  adopt  the  plan,  its  only  effect  would 
be,  that  the  world  would  find  itself  ten  times  more  pes¬ 
tered’ with  hutrgry  nrediocriiy,  than  it  is  eyen  now — r^nd  that 
the  public  money  would  be'  lavished  upon  a  set  of  worth¬ 
less  .daubers.  .Mr.  S.  proposes  to  divide  the.  candidates  iuto 
three -classes,  according  .to  the  size  and  subjects  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  and  he  apportions  the  value  of  the  prizes  as  fol¬ 
lows. 


First  Class. 


Second  Class. 


1st.  prlfc 
2nd.  prize 
3rd.  prize 


s^3000! 
2000  ! 
1000! 


1st.  prize 
2iid.  prize 
3rd.  prize 


£1500 

1000 

750 


Third  Class. 

Ist.  prize  t 
.2Dd.  prize 
3rd.  prize 


Besides  this  he  would  give  as  a  remuneration  to  the  three 
best  of  tbe  unsuccessful  candidates— in  the  first  class  500t 
each ;  to  the  same  number  in  the  secou,d^  class  30pf.  each; 
and  to  hn  e.quarQiunher  iii  the  tliird  class  150/-  each! 
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On  this  plnn,  13650/..  will  be  triennially  >  shared)  in  diffe> 
rent  proportions,,  between  IS  individuals.  In  the  course  of 
30  y«'ars,  the  sums  .  distributed  would  amount  to  136500/. 
and  the  number  .of  rewarded  artists  tp  180.  Can  Mr.  Shep 
refer  us  to  ,any  similar  period  in  the  history  pf  the  arts, 
in  which  an  equal  number  of  men  of  ability  has  appeared, 
among  whom  so .  large  a  sum .  might  have  been  wortnily  di-  . 
rided  for  a  single  picture  each !  If  there  ever  have  existed 
any,  such  period,  it  can  onl}''  have  been'  when  Raif^llp 
and  Michael  Angelo  were  contemporaries.  To  such  men  the 
enthusiasm  of  admiration  might  haye  awarded  a.  princely 
recompence ;  but'a  more  sober  calculation  would  have  ad¬ 
justed  the. claims  of  their  followers  by  a  narrower  scale. 
We  especially  object  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Shee’s  plan  which 
assigns  large  sums  to  unsucces^ul  candidates :  this  is  prepos¬ 
terous  ;  and  its  evident  tendency  would  be  to  call  forth 
the  exertions  of  imb.ecility— to  increas.e,  the  insolence  of 
mediocrity — but  to  damp  the  ardour,  to  destroy  the  insulation 
of  genius.  ^  ‘  .  ,  ,  '  ■ 

The  tendency  of  these  remarks,  ,we  trust,  will  not  be 
thought  injurious  to  the  arts — of  which  we  persuade  our¬ 
selves  v\e  are  the  real  friends.  We  merely  .wish  to  see 
them  keep  their  pro]'er  station.  They  are  the  fair  objects 
of  individual  and  corporate  enconragemeht  ;  though  we- must 
still  think,  with  de.erciice  to  Mr.  Shee,  they  ^ve  no  just 

pretensions  to  ‘  national’  iniportance,  '  "  - 

•  '  *  »  _ 


Art.  IX.  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra •  ,  By  the  Rev-  B.  Bridge, 
A  M.  Ffllow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cainbndge,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  East-lndia  College,  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xii^  331. 
Price  1 2s,  boards.  .  Cadell  and  Davies.  .  1810. 

WE  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  public-  on  leaving  so 
soon  to  notice  ‘another  mathematical  publication  froth 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bridge.  The  work,  it  is  true,  is.  purely 
elementary,  and  comprehends  *  no  more  than  what- is  eppa- 
ffiunly  called  the  first  part  of  alyebra but  its  author  is 
i  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  an^  writes  in  his  bwn  mannefj 
manner,  which,  on  the  whole,  we  highly  approve.  His 
treatise,  and  especially  the  introductory  lecture,  is  so  drawn 
tip  as  to  render  it  peculiarly  suitable  to  those  who  learn  al¬ 
gebra  without  the  assistance  of  a  master.  Our  principal 
cause  of  regret  is,  that  a  writer  so  capable  of  conveying 
instruction  with  elegance  and  perspicuity,  should  scarcely 
nave  advanced  beyond  the  threshold  of  his  subject;  and  thus 
compelled  the  reader  to  turn  to  other  treatises  for  information 
on  the  more  curious  and  abstruse  parts  of  the  science. 


f 
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The  first  two  lectures  describe  the  fundamental  operationi 
and- rules;  the  third  relates  to  fractions  the  fourth  to  in. 
volution,  evolution,' and  the  binomial  theorem;  the  fifth  to 
simple  equations;  the  sixth  and  seventh  to  quadratic  equa. 
‘tions  ;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  to  ratios,  proportion,  and 
variable  quantities;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 'to  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progression  ;  the  thirteenth  to  surd  quan. 
tities;  arid  the' fourteenth  to  logaritHlns.  When  we  say  that 
most  of  these  topics  are  discussed  with  Mr.  Bridge’s  usual 
clearness  and  comprehensiveness,  we  say  all  that  is  necessary 
on  the  present  occasion.  A  captious  critic,  indeed,  might 
find  some  fault  with  the  tenth  lecture:  but  we  would  ratoer 
devote  the  little  remaining  room  we  can  spare  for  this  article, 
to  the  insertion  of  a'  very  useful  theorem  and  a  few  interest 
ing  questions  on  the  subject  of  population,  varying  under 
given  circumstances  of  birth  and  mortality. 

Theorem.  Let  (i*,)  represent  the  fio^ulation  of  a  country  at  on 
given  period  t  fractional  part  of  the  population  which  die  in  a 

year  for  ratio  of  mortality);  the  proportion  of  hirths  in  aytar; 

iheng  if  (A)  represents  the  state  of  the  population  at  the  end  of  (n) 

a  M  V  ^  .  .  .  ni  —  h 

tog.  A  —  log.  P  +  n  A  log.  1  +  — 

1  w  — i 

The  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  one  year  =  — p  ; 

p  tn  no 

Iff  —  h  m  b 

.•.1:1-1 - r-  ::  P  :  P  X  1  -f  - r-  =  state  of  population  it 

mb  mb 

the  end  of  the  first  year.  • 

But  it  is  increased  every  year  in  the  tame  propordon; 

1  1  .  ni  —  h  „  ,  .  m  —  6  _  '  ,  »i— .M 

1  s  1  -1-  ::  P  X  1  +  , - ^  ;  P  X  1  -1 - ' 


mb  '  mb  '  mb 

State  of  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  prove,  that  the  state  of  the  population  at  | 
the  cad  of  (ti)  year8  willbe  P  X  1  -|- 


ffl 


Hence  =*  P  x  i  -h 


'aad  log.  A  =*  log.  P  +  n  X  log.  1  -p 


m 


fz} 

m  b 
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from  xtHiich  we  deduce. 


ISS 


Log,  P  ==log.  A  —  n  X  I<^.  1  + 
log.  A,—  log.  P 
*  “•  m  —  b 

‘  +  "sr’ 


m  —  b 

mi 


m  —  b  log.  ji  —  log.  P  .  . 
te*  1  *1 - JT  —  ' — •* 

Of  the  quantities  P,  iw,  fi,  any  four  being  given,  the  Ji/ih  may 
therefore  be  found. 

Example  1.  Suppose  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year 
1800)  to  have  been  10  millions;  that^th  part  Jie. annually;  that  the 
births  are  to  the  deaths  as  40  :  30 ;  and  that  no  emigration  t^es  place 
during  the  present  century ;  What .  will  be  the  state  of  its  population  in 
tbeyearl900?  «  . 

Here  /i=100Q0000,l  — 

11  =  100,  NowIog.i4=;log.P  +  log.l  + 

?  ”  _  log.  10000000+100  X  log. 

I  =7.3604200, 

.  .  ,  .  ^  =  log.  22930000 

j2o‘  Hence .<#  =  22930000 


Example  2.  Suppose  the  population  of  France,  in  the  year  1792, 
to  have  been  27000000;  the  ratio  of  mortalihf  during  the  iSth  century  to 
have  been  -^th,  and  the  niun^er  of  births  ;  What  was  the  state  of  ite 
population  in  the  year  1700  ? 


Here  27000000, 
«  =  92, 
w=  30, 
i=26i 
m^b  196 


IB— ‘J- 

Log.  P  =  log.  A-^nX  log.  +  — T“* 

mo 

=  log.  27000000  —  92x  log.  i||, 
=  7.2269858. 

=  log.  16864396,  nearly. 

.*.  P  =  16864396. 


mb  l95  '  J 

Example  3.  Suppose  the  population  of  North  America  to  hare 
«en  5  millions,  in  the  year  1800 ;  in  how  many  years  will  it  amount 
016  millions ;  taking  the  ratio  of  mortaRty  at  ^th,  and  the  annual  pro* 
portion  of  births  at  I'^jth  ?  ’  •  .  '  • 

Here  A  =  16000000,'!  log.  A  —  log.  P 

P=  5000000,  - - - - . 

,  m  =  45, 

3  =  24  ;  >  log.  1  + 

M4.-Zs=Z  log.  16000000— log.  5000000  ; 

m  h  360  • 


—4 


log.  16000000  —  log.  5000000 


.5051500 

,0083636 


ss  60,3  yean 
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£xam?le  4'.  The  population  of  a  proirirce,  in  the  year  1760,  vas 
e8tin>ate(i  at  500'J0O  persons  ;  in  the  year  1 800,  it  amounted  to  720''0o. 
from  the  bills  of  mortality  it  appc^fed,  that,  upon  an  avera;|e,  ^th  p:.n  of 
the  population  had  Hied  aanually  ;  no  re^stcr  had  b^n  kept  ot  the  hirtm ; 
What  was  the  annual  proportion  of  /^wdurinir  this  period? 


What  was  the  annual  proportion 
Here  A  =  720000, 


m 


Log.  1  +' 


_  'ng 

-—it  log.  ^ — log.  P 


m 


or,log.  1.+ 


^50^  b  log.  720000  —log.  500000 


503  4-0 

=  .0039590  =  log.  1.009. 
Bp-b  •  9 

Hence  1  +  - - -  1.009  =  1  + 


506 

50-3 


1000 


and 


.  ,  .  503  1000 

■  '  ■  ■  50000  —  10006  =  4503, 

:  50000 

or  3  =  — —  =  3^4. 

14.50 

The  annual  propoi^oo  irf  birtkt,  therefore,  was  about  j^th. 

Bjut  in  any.countryj  upder  given  circumstances  of  births  and  mortality, 

the- fraction  19  always  a.  given  quantity ;  Let  it  .he  represuted 

by — ;  then  tlie  relation  between  the  four  quantities  if,' P,  /i,  »,  i| 
^ '  1*1  n  ' 

expressed  by  .4  =  P  •  X  1'  +  A  z=  mPf  we  haw 

l^v  «  P 

«P=Bp+lX-—  l,orOT=l+—  »  and,  taiing  the  logo. 

■  P.  ^  I  '  .  1 

ritknif  log.  yi.  .=  j»  'X  'log.  1.+  — i  .•.  «  =  and  log  1  + - 

p..  I  .  ■  P 

log.l  +  Y  • 

loff  Iff 

«  —«!_,•  From  which  we  deduce  the  six  following  formuls. 


t  TT.  r  » 


1.  Log.  A  sss  log.  P  +  «  X  log.  1  + 


5.  Log.  P  55:  lQg..af  —  a  X  log.  1  +  ^r 

p 


3. 


log;  A r-  log.  P 


a  = 


log.  1  + 


'J _ I 


I 
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lo?.  m 

A  ^  «  A  « 
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n  = 


f  for  finding  the  period  tm 


log.  1  +  — 

fi 

which  the  population  would  be  increased  m  rffflfx.  • 

6.  Log.  1  +  for  finding  the  rite'  at 

which  the  population  would  be  increased  m  timet  in  n  years,  pp.  ^5-^229. 

Will  Mr  Bridge  excuse  us  for  .remarking,  that,  we  should 
have  liked  these  Lectures  on  Algebra  still  better  if  they  bad 
been  printed  in  common  octavo,  with  a  smaller  typej  and  sold 

at  iir  shillings  ?  * 

_  _ _ _ _ _ _ >  -  ^ 


Art  X.  Lectures  oh  Scripture  Prophecy.  By  William  ^ngo .  Collyer, 
D.  D.  8vo.  pp.  5od.  Price  128.  Williams  and  Smith,  Conder,  See, 
1809.  '  ' 

HUGH  is  donceded,  both  by  general  readers  and  critics, 
to  an  author’s  right  of  choosing,  among  the  general  modes 
in  which  a  subject  may  be  made  to  go  into  the  substantial 
form  of  a  book,  the  one  most  suited  to  his  taste,'  his  acquire¬ 
ments,  or  any  particular  purpose  hie  may.  have  immediately 
in  view.  Scripture  Prophecy  opens  a  field  for  many  kinds  of 
intellectual  labour.  The  strongest  understanding  would  find 
no  small  portion  of  life  sufficient  for  investigathig  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  prophetic  gift  or  spirit  itself,  con¬ 
templated  distinctly,  as  it  may  be  in  a  cbnsiderable  degree,  from 
the  several  prophecies  that  have  evinced  its  existence  ;-^for 
fixing  the  tests  of  a  true  and  a  falsely  pretended  .pfoplietic 
spirit; — for  ascertaining,  or  rather  inquiring  into,  the  different 
modes  in  which  the  human  mind  has  been  made  to  receive 
the  prophetic  illumination  rfor  examining  dr.  conjecturing 
in  what  degree,  or  whether  iri  .any  degree;  the  prophet  was 
permitted  a  niore  specific  comprehensioti  than  his  auditors, 
f  the  oracles  which  be  uttered,  and  what  .would  be  likely  to 
ecotne  the  hdbifual  state  of  his  >nii'nd'  under,  the*  influence 
f  the  repeated  visitation; — and  for  shewing,  iii  a  .ebneen- 
ated  brilliant  point,  the  force  of  the  evidence  which  true 
rophecy  bears  to  the  religion  to  which  it  belongs.  '  Ario- 
nr  large  and  really  formidable  division  of  the  labours  cbm- 
febensible  within  the  wide  scope  of  the  subject,  would  be’to 
he  in  an  orderly  series  all  the  prophecies*  which*  are  generally 
.garded,  or  which  there  is  any  apparently  p'rbbable  reason 
n regard,  as  having  been  fulfilled,  and  then  to  shew,  after 
wide  and  yet  accurate  research,  hoiV  .m.uch  there  feally- is 
history  tliat.. bears  a  marked  c,orre*spohdehce  tb  each  pre- 
•wion.  Another  employment,  of  stronger  '.Vntere*s*t,  though 
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less  utility*  involving  equal  severity  of  labour,  and  re< 
quiring  a  much  superior  kind  of  talent,  would  be  to  make  a 
rations  estimate  of  whatever  seems  most  like  correspondence 
between  prophecy  and  the  state  of  the  present  times;  and  then 
to  examine  whether  the  train  of  prophetic  figures,  extending 
evidently  tO'  some  future  age,  can  admit,  even  in  part,  of 
any  thing  like  a  probable  interpretation  from  such  a  series 
of  events,  as  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  calculate  on  as  the 
consequence  of  the  present  state  of  things. — The  subject  gives 
ample  room  and  licence  for  still  another  course  of  intellectual 
exercise,  adapted  to  minds  of  less  ennipass,  less  acquirement, 
and  less  fortttude  for  enduring  what  the  wise  man  so  long  since 
pronounced  to  be  *  weariness  of  the  flesh  and  whose  object, 
in  the  employment,  mav'  be  of  a  less .  deep  and  permanent 
natute  :  and  this  would  be  to  select  the  most  memorable  of 
the  prophecies,  of  which  the  accomplishment  is  the  least 
controvertible,  and  is  long  since  substantially  past^ — to  adduce 
and  illustrate,  in  a  general  way*  the  most  obvious  of  the 
facts  constituting  and  verifying  that  accomplishment, — and  to 
make  the  prophecy,  and  its  fulfilment,  thus  briefly  and  perhaps 
sometiihes  loosely  exhibited  in  conjunction,  a  set  of  topics  or 
.  texts  for  a  diversity  of  religious  reflections,  some  of  thent  strict¬ 
ly  related  and  applicable  to  the  subject  which  is  taken  for  theit. 
gp’ound  work,  and  some  of  them  but  remotely  or  casually 
suggested  by  it.  This  mode  of  discoursing  on  scripture 
prophecy,  though  compared  ,wlth  the  others,  a  slight  and 
easy  unaertaking,  may  yet  be  made  to  convey,  under  the  fonnj 
of  entertainment  rather  that  disquisition,  a  great  many  useful 
and  sometimes  striking  instructions.  When,  however,  this  mode 
is  adopted,  as  in  the  present  volume,  we  feel,  of  necessity 
tome  defect  of  propriety  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  term* 
‘discussion,’  ‘argument,’  and  words  of  the  same  class;  such 
terms  being  appropriate  to  a  kind  of  mental  process  not  so 
much  called  for  in  a  work  composed  on  the  plan  we  have 
described,  and  plainly  not  practicable  to  any  great  extent  ii 
a  work  made  up  in  so  much  haste,  by  a  youthful  author,  ant 
amidst  a  variety  of  avocations.  We  are  not  exactly  informei 
what  portion  of  his  life  Bishop  Newton,  in  the  full  matuntj 
of  his  mind,  and  with  a  large  previous  share  of  real  learniiij 
expended  on  his  book  on  the  Prophecies;  but  we  dare  assumi 
it  as  probable,  that  any  given  measu  re  of  composition  cost  bin 
thrice  the  time  that  the  same  measure  has  cost  Dr.  Coliyet 
In  saying  this,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  our  offending  Dr.C 
as  his  good  sense  is  perfectly  aware  that  ’large  volumes  o 
‘  discussion,’  in  any  strict  sense  of  such  a  term,  are  not  pn 
ducihlewith  such  rapidity,  except  by  minds  of  luost  eminc! 
and  care  ability ,-^nor  inaeed  always  by  them ;  as  witness  Mi 
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and  many  other  disdnguished  names.  We  are  not  in> 
smallest  degree  imputing  to  Dr.  C.  the  vanity  of  deeming 
liimself  to  have  really  produced,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  work 
containing  a  great  deal  of  argmentative  investigation;  only 
think  it  right  to  hint  at .  the  inadvertency  of  too  often 
using  terms  which  would  seem  to  imply  such  ,3,  quality  in 
bis  composition. 

It  is  unquestionably  on  his  uncommon  talent  for  illustration,, 
bv  means  of  ideal  painting,  that  he  will  wish  chiefly  to  rest  hU 
^mutation.  We  came  to  the  present  work  prepared  to  receive 
}  great  deal  of  entertainment  from  this  prominent  characteristic' 
of  bis  writings.  We  were  resolved  to  practise  the  I  utmost 
courtesy  if  we  should  And,  as  we  could  not  be  surprised  to 
(lid,  that  in-the  same  manner  as  magicians  used  to  be  .con- 

I  tempted  to  employ  the  enchanted  wand,  even  on 
ns  where  an  ordinary  implement  would  have  answered 
•pose,  the  orator  had  recourse  rather  too  often ’to  the 
te  expedient,  the  efficacy  of  which  had  been  so  well 
; — if"  we  should  find  metaphors,  personifications,  and 
coloured  scenes  here  and  there  somewhat  unseasonably, 
night  think,  interrupting  and  suspending  the  succession 
ghts  simply  instructive.  It  was  an  exercise  of  this  bedevo- 
ding  that  repressed  any  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction  which 
arise  at  seeing  the  Introductory  Lecture  open  .with  a 
icent  and  most  elaborate  metaphor,  in  contravention  of 
;cepts  and  example  of  the  greatest  teachers  and  prac- 
rs  of  eloquence,  who  have  concurrently  sanctioned  it ' 
le,  that  an  explanatory  -  introduction  should  begin  with 
city  of  thought  and  plainness  of  language.  But  in 
)st  courteous  temper  of  criticism  there  is  no  excusing 
commencement .  of  an  introduction  as  the  following, 

It  first  making  great  allowances  for  juvenility. 

entering  the.  temple  of  revelauon,  one  of  the  first  objects  which  , 
racted  the  attention  of  all  ages,  and  which  consUtutes  a  grand 
I  is  the  pillar  of  prophecy.  Like  the  celebrated  obelisks  of 
it  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which  the  wisdom  of  man,  and 
I  of  science,  in  their  combined  efforts,  attempted  in  vain  to .  de- 
There  is  one  interpreter  whose  elucidations  never  fail  to  render 
:ription  intelligible.  It  is  Time.  His  hand  retraces  all  the  figures 
die  eyes  of  succeeding  generations';  his  interpretauon  is  recorded 
pen  of  faithful,  impartial  history :  and  by  comparing  the  coni- 
ir  with  the  original,  we  are  able  to  comprehend  both  die  one  and  , 
er.  This  pilw  is  adamant,  and .  resists  the  impressions  of  age. . 
:riptions  were  written  by  hands  which  have  long  since  mouldered 
St;  and  by  persons  who  did  not  themselves  always  understand 
hey  wrote,  nor  were .  able  to  explain  the  characters  which  they 
:  but  the  substance  of  them  was  dictated  by  God  himself,  and 
uma  is  his  own  workmanship.  There  have  bedi  taxDj  fruitless ' 
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eflForts  made  to  shake  this  montiment  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  to  ertj* 
these  lines  of  unsearchable  knowledge :  but  the  pillar  remains  unmorcd 
the  lines  .unimpaired,  and  the  whole  uninjured  either  by  malice  or  U 
years.  The  parts '  of  this  singular  eleration  which  stand  nearer  the  toof 
of  the  temple,  are  covered  with,  an  impenetrable  cloud*  The  whole 
pillar  was  once  equally  involved  ;  but  time,  who  has  rolled  away  the  mitt 
from  Ks  base,  shall  at  the  destined  period  unveil  the  remaining  part  of  it> 
and  while  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the  writing,  he  shall  annouhce,  with 
utierriiig  perspicuity,  the  interpretation  .* 

.  Standing  in  an  iniproper  situation  is  not  perhaps  the 
only  fault  of  this  ]::iafagraph  >though  it  is  highly  laboured, 
carries  certain  marks  of  its  author's  approbation,  and  is 
indeed  a  fair  specimen-  of.  the.  rhetorical  part  of  his  cotnposi. 
tion.  As  it  is  always  desirable  that,  when  an  author  founds 
his  principal  distinction  on  one  particular  mode  of  excellence, 
that  excellence  should  be  brought  as  hear  as  possible  to  per¬ 
fection,  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  two  or  three  very  slight 
remarks,  in  the  ws^  of  exception,  on  the  figure  placed  thus 
prominently  forward  in  the  front  of  Dr.  C,’s  work,  may  con. 
tribute  to  induce  him  to  study  carefully  the  established  laws 
of  figurative  composition. 

It  may  be -worth  while  to  notice,  in  the.  first  place,  the 
faulty  verbal  construction  of  the  first  sentence,—*  objects 
which  has the  -antecedent  to  the  relative  *  which,’  clearly 
is—-*  objects’ — and  requires  the  verb  to  be  In  the  same  num* 
her. — *  In  entering  the  temple  of  revelation:’ — What  enters? 
It  would  sound  rather  strangely  to  say  that  *  all  ages’  enter 
it;  but  unless  this  be  the  meaning,  the  first  part  of  the  ^n. 
tence  stands  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  fest.—Prophecy 
constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  very  substance  of  revelation, 
that  it  cannot,  in  just  proportion  of  figure,  be  reduced  to 
the  dimensions  and  office  oi  a  *  pillar.’  But  tillow  prophecy 
to  be  put  in  this  form  and  office — and  then  we  must  observe 
that  thfe"  figure  has  a  fatal  defect,  inasmuch  as  that  which  is 
the  essence  of  prophecy  is  represented  by  merely  a  cirewn- 
itanee  of  the  column  ;  it  caniiot  be  by  its  *  hieroglyphics' 
that  tbe  pillar  supports  the  edifice  ;  the  figurative  temple 
wo.uld  stand  unshaken  tho.ugh.  the  hieroglyphics  were  effaced 
—Is  the  *  skill  of  science*  something  dse  than  the  ‘wisdon 
of  man  ?’^ — We  question,  but  with  submission,  the  proprietj 
of  the  word  *  decypher’,  as  applied  to  hieroglyphics,  for  iM 
same  reason  that  we  should  not  speak  of  spelling  hieroglyphics 
the  verb  expresses  a  specifi’c  operation,,  which  is  perfwtl] 
inapplicable  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  object. — ‘One id' 
terpi-eter — ^Time.’  .  It  causes  a  copfusidn  of  ideas  to  personify 
so  as  to  confine  to  one  exclusive  place  and  agency,  a  dnn 
that  we  must  unavoidably  tliihlj:  of  as  existing  and  operat'd 
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where  else  at  the  same  time.  We  think  a  correct  per- 
inificatioti  should,- while  it  coutinues  before  the  mind,  ap- 
jvir  a  competent  organ  of  all  those  functions,  the  constant 
.jercise  ol  which  we  attribute  to  the  thing  personified.  ■  But 
.fcaii'X't  di.smiss  our  idea' of  time  in  the  abstract,  with  its 
intinity  of  operations,  while  looking  at  a  figure  named  ’I’ime, 
biiding  pernetiially  by  a  pillar  in  a  temple,  ‘  to -retrace  his 
Lures  to  all  succeeiling  generations,’ — ‘  His  interpretation 
k  recorded  by  history;’  which  seems  .to  be  saying,  tiiat 
tktory  has  been  written  precisely  as  e.xplanation  of  prophecy, 
jnil  that  itis'^  itself,  such  an  explanation,  whereas  history 
ias  no  were.wrtey  reference  to  prophecy,  -being  a  record  made, 
bthe  greater  part,  by  men  who  never  heard  or  never  thought 
[>ioutthe  prophecies.  Not  history  itself  is  the  interpretation. 

It  the  result  of  the  comparison  made  by  the  undersUinding 
^letween  prophecy  and  history. — How  can  it  he  said  that  by 
vn-aiis  of  this  comparison  we  are  ‘able  to  comprehend  both 
(he  one  and  the  other?’  We  do  not  need  it  in  order  to  un- 
lerstand  history. — What  is  the  dilference  intended  between 
not  undertstanding  what  they  wrote,’-  and  not  being  able  to 
Explain  the  characters  which  they  formed  ?’ — How.  is  it  meant 
Ihat  the  ‘  column  is  God’s  own  workmanship,’  as  a  fact  distinct 
from  that  of  its  inscriptions  being  ‘dictated  by  him’  ? — If  thu 
iord  ‘  elevation’  is  adopted  as  a  technical  term,  it  is  used 
(ithont  a  knowledge  of  its  meaning;  if  as  a  common  one, 
being  used  to  signify  a  pillar  is  an  unwarrantable  licence. 
■Towards  the  endl,  the  whole  figure  is  again  thrown  into 
pmplete  confusion  by  a  ‘  cloud,’  a  ‘  mist,’  which,  it  now 
ippears  was  the  cause,  or  a  cause,  of  that  unintelligibleness 
thich  we  were  at  first  taught  to  attribute  to  its  being  in 
hieroglyphics,  and  Time  has  now  an  ihcxpltcahle  duplicity 
operation  in  the  discharge  of  his  'oftice. — Finally,  what 
js meant  by’  our  being  ‘  able  to  read  the  writing,’  as  a  thing 
^stiiict  from  his  interpreting  it  to  us! 

We  are  not  conscious  of  the  smallest  defect  of  fairness  in 
laking  these  remarks.  It  seemed  necessary  to  examine  thus 
afticularly  some  one  portion  of  the  eloquent  part  of  our 
uihor’s  writing,  in  order  to  warrant  ourselves  to  assert  that- 
very  great  degree  of  improvement  is- indispensable;  Though 
cs^e could  perfectly  have  trusted  to  Dr.  Collyer’s  own  candour, 

'  making  this  general  assertion,  unsupported  by  any  such 
lamination,  we  could  not  he  unaware  that  he,  like  every 
wer  author,  may  have  injudicious  friends,  prompt  to  impute 
sslice  or  want  of  sense  to  the  much  better  h  iends  who  would 
tiDBxhort  him  'to  merit  more  discerning  applause ;  and  there  is 
“ silencing  such  persons  biit  by  a  pointed  proof  of  the  ex- 
mce  of  the  alleged  faults.  The  spccioaen  placed  so  coa- 
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spicuously  at  the  head  of  the  work,  might  well  be  supn^, 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  author  as  one  of  tlie  b 
qualified  in  the  volume  to  challenge  and  defy  criticism;  ap 
we  must  be  spared  the  unkindly  task  of  shewing,  that! 
most  of  his  fine  passages  similar  marks  of  immature  judgeme 
and  hasty  execution  are  apparent.  We  have  no  fear  that  h 
or  any  other  man  of  taste  will  maintain,  that  such  incongrui 
of  ideas  is  but  a  trifling  fault,  and  is  to  be  found  in  an  equ 
degree,  in  analogous  passages  of  our  fine  writers  :  on  iheco 
trary,  he  will  perfectly  agree  with  us,  that  not  only  a  freque 
occurrence  of  such  a  fault,  blit  a  very  few  instances  of  th 
degree  of  it,  would  amount  to  a  forfeiture  of  any  man’s  clai 
to  that  title. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  any  formal  examination  oft 
several  Lectures,  or  of  any  one  of  them. — Their  subjee 
are — the  nature  and  kinds  of  Prophecy — Scripture  PropW 
distinguished  from  heathen  oracles — the  Prophecy  relating 
-the  Arabs — the  Prophecies  of  dying  Jacob — the  Character  a 
Prophecies  of  Balaam — the  Prophecies  of  Moses  respecting! 
former  and  the  present  state  of  the  Jews — Prophecies  respet 
ing  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  the  former  and  presejit  state 
Egypt — Prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah — the  Prophe 
of  Jesus  Christ  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
Prophecies  unfulfilled. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  these  subjects  are  extremely  w 
chosen,  as  afi'ording  scope  for  a  vast  diversity  of  reflcctio 
as  relating  to  events  of  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  ai 
as  attended  with  little  difficulty  of  proving  the  correspondeii 
of  the  events  to  the  predictions.  The  author,  has  howev 
very  properly,  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  be  negligent  in  illustrati 
the  proofs ;  and  has  shewn  a  laudable  industry  in  perusi 
some  of  the  works  on  ancient  history,  and  in  consulting  bibii 
critics,  to  ivhom  he  is  not  and  needs  not  be  ashamed  of  a 
knowladging  obligations,  which  it  would  be  a  shame  for  ai 
biblical  student  to  affect  to  avoid  incurring.  As  to  the  peculi 
nature  of  his  woi’k,  however,  he  is  rather  too  anxious  to  ha' 
the  reader  apprized,  tharthe  general  conception  of  it  is 
siderably  original,  and  that  he  has  an  exclusive  proper 
here  and  there,  in  the  illustrations.  Sometimes  toohetak 
we  think,  a  little  too  much  merit  on  the  score  of  establish! 
positions  which  would  hardly  have  been  disputed,  and  mak 
a  kind  of  shew  of  placing  himself  under  a  formal  and  serio 
responsibility,  when  the  reader  cannot  perceive  any  ha2 
that  he  incurs.  As  for  instance,  having  defined  Prophecy 
be  ‘  the  fortelling  of  future  events,’  he  actually  proceeds 
say,  *  it  is  our  intention  to  abide  by  all  the  consequrn 
Reducible  from  the  definition  we  have  given ^  in  the 
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discussion  of  this  important  subject.’  (p.  11.)  There  is  an 
ibundance  of  instructive,  with  a  mixture  of  pleasing  and  even 
joinetiincs  beautiful  sentiments  throughout  the  work,  which, 
,ie  repeat,  is  to  be'considered  as  having  been  intended  as  an 
,5scmbling  ground  for  such  a  miscellany,  rather  than  as  a 
set  of  dissertations  on  the  prophecies.  While  perceiving 
ind  applauding  the  several  points  of  excellence  in  the  per¬ 
formance,  we  must  say  we  like  ouf  author  most,  when  he  is  en¬ 
forcing,  in  a  plain  and  serious  style,  sonie  of  the  most  obvious 
but  solemn  admonitions  of  religion ;  and  least,  when  he  is 
ambitious  to  be  argumentative,  or  splendid,  or  pathetic.  In 
msoHing,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  apt  to 
be  rather  loose  and  inconclusive,  though  indeed  generally  in 
the  right,  in  virtue  of  not  having  been  the  first  reasoner  in 
the  order  of  time,  that  had  handled  the  subjects.  Many 
additional  years,  and  much  forced  exercise,  will  be  requisite 
to  give  the  hard  cold  logical  clench,  to  the  gentle  hand  of 
our  orator.  Of  the  character  of  the  splendid  parts  we  have 
attempted  a  slight  illustration,  by  means  of  a  specimen  already. 
We  earnestly  wish  our  sensibility  would  give  itself  freely 
forth  to  the  scenes  in  the  pathetic  style.  But  we  are  unable 
to  banish  a  certain  perception  of  something  very  artificial  in 
the  raanagemeut  of  those  scenes.  For  one  thing,  occasions 
are  sometimes  evidently  sought  and  contrived  for  presenting 
them;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  amplified  picture  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  negro  slave,  in  the  third  lecture.  And  these 
parts  come  in  as  pieces  intentionally  set,  and  wrought  to  be 
affecting,  with  a  most  studious  accumulation  of  circumstances 
and  touches.  This  is  so  unlike  the  workings  of  that  genuine 
sensibility  which  has  sometimes  made  eloquence  .  irresistible ! 
That  sensibility  emanates  involuntarily,  imparting  a  temporary 
softness,  or  fervour  to  the  train  of  sentiments ;  the  thinking 
faculty  being  for  a  while  actuated  by  the  passions,  constrained 
to  utter  its  thoughts  in  the  form  of  emotions,  but  insensibly 
recovering  itself  again  into  the  clear  intellectual  state.  .The 
eloquence  that  expects  to  captivate  the  passions,  at  least  the 
passions  of  those  who  have  learnt  to  use  their  understandings, 
must  beware  of  all  artifice,  prettiness,  and  little  sentimental 
conceits.  This  indeed  is  a  principle  so.piaiii,  and  a  maxim 
^  trite,  that  our  author  could  not. have  written  such  passages 
as  the  following  in  ignorance  of  it. 

*  Ah,  let  it  not  be  eaid,  he  [the  African^  has  ho  feeling — Look 
ipon  his  countenance,  is  it  not  furrowed  by  tears  springing  from  a 
•wse  of  sorrow  and  of  injury?  His  heart  once  beat  with  parental 
a^sport.  The  hut  was  precious  to  him  which  sheltered  his  children. 
He  wept  with  his  family  when  they  wept,  and  rejoised  when  they  re> 
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joiced.  What  is  therein  the  continent  scorched  by  the  sun’s vertica 
rays  that  should  so  essenti.dly  alter  Man  ?  Pierct  that  arm — you  will 
find  blood  circulating  through  it’s  v»-insanvi  arteries,  like  your  own,  Hij 
limbs  are  as  pliant,  and  his  heart  as  warm.'  p.  89. 

‘  Recognise  in  th?^  dying  p  itriarch  [Jacob]  your  own  feelings,  and 
learn  that  he. is  “  flesh  of  your  flesh.’’  See  how  strongly  nature  Ihei 
with  him  !  *  He  has  done  with  tlie  things  of  time.  Th'.  y  attract,  they 
torment  him  no  more.  His  earthly  career  hastens  to  a  close.  He  1$ 
breathing  the  last  sigh.  One  thought,  and  only  one,  is  stolen  from 
heaven,  and  it  hovers  over  the  dust  of  his  departed  family.  Lay  the 
map  of  the  woHd  be-bre  him,  he  regards  not  its  empires — liis  eye  glides 
over  them  in  search  of  another  object,  it  fixes*  upon  a  little  obscure 
field,  and  tliere  he  buries  his  remaining  earthly  wishes.  Remove  that 
spot,  and  the  whole  globe  is  nothing  to  him;  it  excites  no  interest,  it 
retains  no.  further  tie  upon  him.  There  his  last  reflections  linger,  till 
tliey  are  called  to  the  skies.'  p.  158. 

But  we  think  it  is  something  rather  more  than  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  good  writing,  when  an  oration,  as  in  the 
follo.N  ing  passage,  can  be  pretty,  affected,  and  fanciful,  on 
such  a  subject  as  the  death  of  Cinist. 

‘  When  it  is  added  his  [Judah's]  eyes  sh^ll  be  red  with  wine,  and 
his  teeth  white  with  milk,”  while  the  plenty  and  prosperity  of  .Tudah 
may  be  intended,  it. is  not  altogether  inapplicjw^le  to  Jesus.  Suffering, 
(more  than  once  typified  by  wine}  v;ill  make  rhe  eyes  red,  as  well  as  I 
the  juice  of  the  grape;  and  what  agonies  more  likely  to  suffuse  the 
languid  orbs  with  that  sanguinary  hue,  than  the  death  of  the  cross? 
May  not  the  whitenevss  of  the  teeth  be  an  emhiem  of  purity — the  pu*, 
rity  of  the  victim?  I  lay  not  particular  stress  upon  thi  interpretation; 
nor  shall  I  be  greatly  moved  if  it  be  pronounced  fanciful;  I  would 
rather  indul  je  in  fancies  which  le  id  me  to  the  Saviou.,  than  in  those 
wr.ich  allure  from  him.  I  had  rather  meet  him  in  imagination  in  every 
v/orU  of  this  prediction,  than  miss  him  as  some  have  done  altogether, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  Messiah  in  the  whole  passage. 
I  had  ratiier  turn  out  of  my  way  to  introduce  him,  than  avoid  him 
when  he  crosses  my  path.  If  I  forget  thee,.0  .‘esus,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth!  kt  ti'iose  iips  be  sealed  in  the  siknee  of  the 
grave,  rather  than  refuse  the  theme  of  thy  sufferings  and  ihy  dignity. 
Thou  who  art  Judah's  offspring,  and  David's  Lord,  the  life,  the 
light,  the  energy  of  these  scriptures,  let  me  die  rather  than  deny 
thee!  p.  144.  ... 

Kquity  would  seem  to  require,  that  room  should  be  af¬ 
forded  for  some  extracts  of  a  q\iality  whicli  we  more  ap¬ 
prove,  taken  from  the  pans  where  our  author  appears  to 
aim  exclusively  at  plain  usefulness,  dismissing  for  a  vvlfile, 
a  very  short  while,  the  ambition  of  .fine  writing.  But  such 
extracts  would  make  no  striking  figure;  and  the  author 
would  by  no  means  agree  with  us  in  thinking  them  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  best  parts  of  the  work;  for  they  would 
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yj^l,  passages  as  exhibit  least  of  the  peculiar  characterise 
tt'hich  distinguish  him  as  a  writer.  •  • 

\Ve  would  exhort  Dr.  C.  to  take  much  greater  pains  with  the 
pstriiction  of  his  sentences,  which  is  too  often  loose  and- 
incorrect.  On  examining  a  number  of  them  in  succession, 
lij  will  also  find  that  their  juncture  is  extremely  imperfect, 
111  only  in  what  is  required  for  a  close  connexion  of  thought, 
,Qi  ill  the  mere  grammatical  management  of  connecting 
pirticles  and  phrases.  These  imperfect  joinings  cannot  be 
[.iicealed,  and  ought  not  if  they  could,  bv  the  thickest 
loating  of  rhetorical  colour  and  varnish.  We  cannot  need 
3  repeat  so  trite  a  maxim,  as  that  a  most  careful  atten-^ 
ion  to  correctness  not  only  ought  to  precede  all  attempts 

I' cal  splendour,  but  is  prerequisite  to  elegance,  in 
ambitious  sense  of  that  term.  .  . 
e  venture  to  caution  Dr.  C.  against  every  thing- 
it  be  liable  to  be  misconstrued  into  vanity  and  os- 
This  imputation,  we  are  afraid,  will  be  too  likely- 
a  certain  ceremonious  self-reference  with  which  he 
enter  on  any  part  of  his  subject;  an  air  as  if 
;  very  unusually  important  depended  on  ‘  our  dis- 
or  as  if  the  principle,  perhaps  often  a  familiar  and 
admitted  one,  had  little  chance  of  bearing  any  au- 
the  world  till  it  has  ‘  our'  sanction.  In  the  last  lecture, 
ision  of  the  course  is  spoken  of  in  the  kind  of  lan- 
which  we  are  used  to  mention  very  great  and  even 
nts.  We  may  also  hint  that  5cWat’.s  are  not  found 
designating  the  edition  of  every  ordinary  classic, 
m  they  happen  to  cite  a  passage  ;  and  that  the 
d  masses  of  Josephus’s  Greek  might,  without  the 
njury  to  the  literary  graces  of  the  book,  be  sup- 
y  just  so  much  of  Winston’s  translation, 
dude,  we  hope  this  work  will  be  useful  to  those 
ho  would  not  study  more  laborious  works  on  the 
lect — and  at  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  in  duty 
br.  C.  to  -  put  himself  .under  a  long  course  of. 
y  before  he  writes  another. 


’•  XI.  'The  Genius  of  the  Thames  ;  a  Lyrical  poem,  in  two  parts, 
fiy  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  8vo.  pp.  150.  Price  7s.  bds.  Hookham, 
1809.  •  •  ; 

HE  notion  of  writing  five  score  pages  of  verses,  even 
I  though  those  verses  should  be  ‘  lyrical’,  on  the '  Ge- 
of  the  Thariies,  struck  us,  on  the  very  first' glance,  as' 
snvhat  remarkable  ;  and  produced  indeed,  an  extreme 
^'“ty  to  become  fatiiiliar  with  a  personage  who  had  given 
'ifion  to  such  an  exuberant  quantity  of  composition  in 
■  shape  of  poetry.  Accordingly  we  proceeded  to  cut 
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open  the  pages  of  this  elegant  volume  with  some  prccipi. 
tation.  Much  to  our  disappoiiitment,  however,  after  a  good 
deal  of  painful  research,  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
the  previse  character  and  functions'  of  the  visionary  gentle, 
man  in  question.  We  learn,  it  is  true,  that  he  is  ‘  crowned 
with  sedges,’  that  ‘  tall  reeds  play  around  his  temples,’  that 
his  hair  is  ‘gemmed  with  liquid  crystal,*  and  that  he  is  to 
be  seen  in  ‘solemn  guise  by  a  willowy  islet.’  '  But  for  what 
imaginable  purpose  he  is  to  be  so  seen,  we  are  positively 
unable  to  conjecture.  Ushered  In  with  such  magnificent  nre. 
paration,  he  neither  speaks  one  word  nor  performs  a  sin- 
gle  action  ;  but  is  unmercifully'  kept  gasping  out  of  his  pro- 
per  element,  till  the  poet  thinks  proper  to  finish: — justai 
if  a  poor  ghost  shoulu  be  conjured  up  in  the  first,  scent 
of  a  tragedy,  by  some  harsh  playwright  in  want  of  a  chorus, 
for  the  sole  and  simple  object  of  listening,  during  five  Ions 
acts,  to  what  the  worthy  cothurni  have  to  utter  in  their  owii 
behalf. 

In  strict  propriety,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Peacocl 
ought  to  have  entitled  his  production  ‘  The  Thames,’  for  i 
is  the  river,  not  the  genius,  he  has  intended  to  celebrate 
Even  this  designation,  however,  is  if  any  thing  too  circum 
scribed;  and  we  have,  much  oftener  than  once,  been  temptec 
to  join  in  a  very  appropriate  question,  put  somewhere  by  tin 
poet  to  himself : 

<  But  whither  roams  the  devious  song. 

While  Thames  unheeded  flows  along  V 

There  is,  indeed,  in  this  performance  little  plan  and  Ifs 
order.  The  first  part,  especially,  is  so  loosely  connected,  a 
almost  to  bid  defiance  to  the  efforts  of  the  analyst.  Ther 
is  something  about  the  Thames,  and  something  about  mos 
of  the  rivers  in  the  known  world  :  but  the  main  part  of  th 
piece  seems,  most  unaccountably,  to  be  dedicated  to  theses 
vice  of  the  Druids.  The  second  division  is  a  little  more  in 
telligible  ;  the  poet’s  ostensible  object  being  to  trace  tli 
course  of  the  river  from  ‘  Trewsbury  mead’ to  the  ‘wideei 
panding  Nore.* 

If  Mr.  Peacock’s  design,  in  writing  his  lyrics,  wassimP' 
to  produce  a  series  of  mellifluous  stanzas,  we  think  he  a 
succeeded  admirably.  There  is  scarcely  one  ‘  low  word’  i 
the  whole  performance  ;  and  most  of  his  verses  possess 
flow  and  cadence  that  fill  the  ear  very  agreeably.  But 
regard  to  meaning  he  has  been  less  liberal ;  and  in  mat 
instances,  we  must  be  allowed  to  sayj  there  is  rather  n 
broad  a  contrast,  between  the  amplitude  of  the  decoraui 
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j„J  the  nothingness  of.  the  sentiment.  Of  this  kind  of  writ¬ 
ing  one  or  two  specimens  will  .be  quite  enough. 

‘  Ye  phantoms  of  enraptured  thought* 

By  wild'inspiring  fancy  uught, 

That  oft  the  care-worn  mind  employ 
In  paths  of  visionary  joy  ! 

Oh!  bring  again  your  genial  aid* 

In  all  your  former  charms  arrayed  ; 

As  when  you  came  with  life  and  love 
The  day  dreams  of  my  youth  to  bless* 

And  led  my  sportive  steps  to  rove 

Through  fairy  worlds  of  happiness.’  p.  8. 

How  the  phantom  of  a  thought  is  to  employ  care-wora 
minds  in  paths,  or  to  bless  day  dreams,  or  to  bring  genial 
aid,  or  to  lead  steps  through  fairy  worlds,  we  cannot  pro¬ 
fess  to  comprehend.  ' 

Misplaced  elevation  and  injudicious  ornament,  it  will  be 
easily  inferred,  are  the  prevailing  faults  of  the  whole  poem. 
Like  a  certain  gay  bird  Mr.  Peacock  never  moves  without 
strutting ;  and  the  excessive  disproportion,  which  so  often 
exists  between  the  thought  anil  language,  produces  a  dis■^ 
turbance  not  very  unlike  what  we  feel,  when  the  mock  ma¬ 
jesty  of  that  gay  bird  is  contrasted  with  his  discordant 
scream. 

Having  noticed  thus  freely  the  faults  of  this  performance, 
it  is  with  much  greater  pleasure  we  remark,  that  it  posses¬ 
ses,  notwithstanding,  considerable  merit :  and  we  are  the  more 
induced  to  augur  favourably  of  the  writer’s  powers,  from 
cl  ^erving  that  he  is  usually  most  successful  where  there  is 
really'  most  occasion  for  effort.  The  best  part  of  the  poem, 
wc  think,  however  objectionable  it  may  be  with  regard  to 

I  connection,  is  the  ‘  episode  of  the  Druid.’ — Soon  after  the 
destruction  of  the  dvuidic'al  order  by  the  Romans,  a  }X)uth 
of  that  nation  is  supposed  to  have  lost  himself  in  the  depths 
jCf  a  forest,  which  forest  is  supposed  also  to  be  growing  on 
■'^e  banks  of  the  Thames.  He  is  suddenly  startled  by  a  blaze 
wf  light : — 

9  *  And  feelings,  wild  and  undefined, 

S  Rushed  on  the  Roman  warrior’s  mind  ; 

S  But  deeper  wonder  filled  his  sou), 

■  When  on  the  dead  still  air  around, 

B  Like  symphony  from  magic  ground, 

9  Mysterious  music  stole  :  — 

9  The  strains  were  sad  :  their  changeful  swell, 

!9  And  plaintive  cadence,  seemed  to  tell 

^9  '  Of  blighted  joys,  of  hopes  o’erthrown 

9  Off  mental  peace  for  ever  flown, 
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Of  dearest  friends,  by  death  laid  low, 

And  tears,  and  unavailing  woe. 

Yet  something  of  a  sterner  thrill 
With  those  sad  strains  consorted  ili^ 

As  if  revenge  had  dared  intrude 

On  hopeless  sorrow^s  darkest  mood/  pp.  41,  42. 

Proceeding  onward  the  youth  recognizes  a  Druid,  and  a 
furiuus  conte^t  takes  place  between  them,  in  which,  however, 
the  Homan  becomes  at  length  victorious,  and  immolates  his 
assailant  at  the  altar  where  he  was  ministering. 

•.  ‘  More  ghastly  pale  his  features  dire 
Gleamed  in  that  blue  funereal  fire  ; 
i  The  death  mists  from  his  brow  distilled  : 

.  But  still  his  eyes,  strange  lustre  filled, 

I'hat  seemed  to  pierce  the  secret  springs 
Of  unimaginable  things. 

No  longer  with  malignant  glare. 

Revenge  unsated  glistened  there, 

And  deadly  rage,  and  stern  despair 

All  trace  of  evil  passions  fled 

He  seemed  to  commune  with  the  dead.^  p.  44. 

These  extracts,  it  appears  to  us,  are  sufficient  to  provfj 
that  Mr.  Peacock  can  write,  if  he  pleases,  in  Mr.  Scott’ 
best  manner.  We  have,  indeed,  been  long  persuaded  thal 
such  an  accomplishment  is  of  much  easier  attainment  tliai 
many  would  suppose.  There  are  several  passages  in  thi 
poem  but  little  inferior  in  merit  to  those  we  have  ahead] 
quoted  :  but  the  signs  of  imitation’  are  throughout  ratb 
loo  evident;  and  on  many  occasions  the  . original  is  by  n 
means  improved  in  the  copy. 


Art.  XII.  TAc  BU^sedness  of.  the  Christian  in  Death  :  ,  two  Sermo!? 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. ’Richard  Cecil,  M;  A;. late  Recti 
of  Bisley,  and  Vicar  of  Chobham,  Surrey;  and 
John’s  Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  London.  Preached  .at  the  aboj 
Chapel;  the  First,  on  Sunday,  August  26,  the  Second,  on'SundJ 
September  2,  1810:  by  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A.  Minister  of  St.  Job- 
Chapel,  and  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  8vo.  f 
78.  price  2s.  6d.  Seeley,  Hatchard.  1810. 

IN  these  Sermons  we  have  a  very  able,  useful,  and  interesting  piece 
biography  ^  of  which,  however,  we  must  give  only  a  brief  account, 
the  promised  publication  of  Mr.  Cecil’s  Life  and.  Works  will  erelong  co 
under  our  notice. 

The  text  is  Rev.  xiv.  13^  ^  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying 
me.  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  hencetor 
Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours :  and  their  wo 
do  follow  them  /  which  is  judiciously  discussed  in  three  accurate  ^ 
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lions ;  ‘  solemnity  with  wh’ch  the  blessing  is  announced)  the  persons 
it  belongs,  and  the  particulars  of  which  it  consists/  The  cha- 
r.ct?r  of  Mr.  Cecil  is  then  illustraied,  first,  as  a  Marty — then  as  a  Chrisfiartf 
f^rnark'^ble  for  faith,  humility,  candour,  self-command,  abstraction  frorn 
jjj^wodd,  domestic  virtues,  and  patience  under  peculiar  alflictions-^and, 

alike  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  and 
private  duti»*8.  The  second  Sermon  gives  a  particular  account  of  Mr. 
Cecil’s  last  illness,  and  deduces  several  important  lessons  from  a  survey  of 
liis  life  and  character. 

T.V  following,  is  one  of  the  many  striking  passages  which  occur  in,  this 
publication. 

i  As  a  man,  his  talents  were  of  no  ordinary  cast.  The  leading  feature 
ufhis  mind  was  a  dignified  superiority,  a  certain  innate  grandeur  of  soul, 
which  threw  an  air  of  decision  and  magnanimity  over  all  his  conduct. 
This  produced  in  him  frankness,  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  a  perfect 
contempt  of  all  minor  considerations  when  in  pursuit  of  a  great  object.  Be- 
Tiesthis,  his  imagination  was  fertile,  and  his  affections  at  once  delicate 
'J  strong.  His  taste  also,  in  all  the  arts,  was  refined  :  so  that  in  poetry, 
•minting,  sculpture,  and  music,  he  was  consulted  by  the  first  professional 
Ihiracurs.  The  stores  of  his  mind  were  copious.  There  was  scarcely  a 
hnch  of  literature  or  science  with  which  he  had  not  some  acquaintance. 
As  he  advanced  in  life,  the  vigout*  and  boldness  of  his  mind  were  con- 
luuled  by  a  mature  and  discriminating  judgment.  He  was  wise,  as  well 
y  determinate.  He  acquired  a  quick  penetration  into  characters,  a  com- 
phensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  an  acute  perception  of  propriety,  and  ai 
Iflicity  in  discerning  times  and  circumstances,  and  in  seizing  the  opportu- 
fey.  Next,  however,  to  that  greatness  which  was  his  main  characteristic, 
fee  diversity  of  his  powers,  embracing  those  of  the  most  opposite  descrip- 
feon,  was  remarkable.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  his  genius,  his  taste,  his 
■!i!i.iment,  or  his  penetration,  in  different  individuals  ;  but  to  find  them,  as 
phis  case,  all  combined,  is  a  rare  occurrence.  It  might  be  doubted  whe- 
perthe  decision  or  the  wisdom  of  his  character  predominated.  His 
pends  inform  me,  that  in  his  earlier  y^ars  he  was  most  remarkable  lor 
prepidity,  and  in  his  declining  years  for  wisdom.  He  had,  besides,  an 
pexhaustible  fund  of  genuine  humour.  He  not  only  'caught  instanstane- 
ply,  in  every  object,  the  striking  and  distinguishing  features  ;  but  hia 
pception  of  the  ludicrous  was  delicate  beyond  conception.  As  the  re- 
of  these  various  qualities,  an  inimitable  originality  stamped  his  whole 
p^racter :  every-  thing  he  thought  and  did  was  his  own.  There  was  an 
ppression  of  something  extraordinary  and  fascinating  on  all  his  conduct. 

■  was  wholly  impossible  for  him  to  do  a  single  thing  without  a  touch  of 
fcelty,  and  grace,  and  dignity.  1  n  a  v\'ord,  I  used  to  imagine  I  saw 
pived  ill  him  all  the  fine  talents  of  his  great  ancestor,  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 

that  distinguished  ornament  of  the  reign  of  Llizabeth.’  pp.  22,  2S. 

pAi  a  specimen. of  the  very  instructive  account  of  Mr.  Cecil’s  minis- 
character,  we  insert  the  following. 

H*  In  his  public  ministry,  his  statements  of  divine  truth  were  purely  serifs 
They  were  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged, 
jreat  topics  werCi  the  ruin,  and  the  recovery  of  man  ;  his  disease,  and 

■  VoL.  VII.  P 
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hi8  fenicdy  ;  his  poverty,  in  himself,  and  the  riches  of  grace  provided  for 
him  in  the  Gospel,  The  greatness  of  his  character  raised  him  above  the 
fetsers  of  system.  He  called  no  man  master,  for  one  was  his  Master, 
even  Christ.’'  He  sometimes  briefly  described  the  scheme  of  salvation 
as,  The  recoveiy  of  a  fallen  creature  to  the  favour  and  image  of  God, 
through  a  Mediator,'  pp.  31,  32. 

^  He  was  stmfile  in  all  his  religious  views.  It  has  sometimes  been  the 
case,  that  men  of  superior  genius  have  corrupted,  by  human  additionsor 
perversions,  the  simplicity  of  truth.  But  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  conduct  of  our  late  beloved  Pastor.  Some  persons  may  have  pos. 
sibly  mistaken  the  richness  with  which  he  clothed  all -his  ideas,  fora 
studied  refinement.  But  his  aim  was  single.  He  absolutely  despised  a 
fastidions  nicety.  No  subtilties,  no  metaphysical  distinctions,  no  display  of 
ingenuity,  no  attempt  at  novelty,  no  intention  of  deserting  the  beaten  track 
of  divinity,  ever  debased  his  discourses,  A  chaste  simplicity,  I  have  often 
heard  him  observe,  was  the  highest  attainment  a  minister  could  make. 

His  apprehensions. of  religion  were  ^rand ekvuted.  His  fine  powers, 
governed  by  divine  grace,  were  exactly  calculated  to  seize  all  the  gran 
deur  of  the  (iospel.  '1  he  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  objects  which  th 
Bible,  proposes  to  man,  the  incomparable  sublimity  of  eternal  pursuits,  th 
astonishing  scheme  of  redemption  by  an  incarnate  Mediator,  the  naiiV 
grandeur  of  a  rational  and  immortal  being  stamped  with  the  impress  o 
God,  the  fall  of  this  being  into  sin  and  poverty  and  meanness  and  guilt 
his  recovery  by  grace  to  more  than  his  original  dignity  in  the  love  and  ser 
vice  of  his  Creator,  filled  all  his  soul. 

*  His  style  ef  preachings  partook  largely  of  his  characteristic  excel 
lences.  His  first  object  was  to  awaken  and  command  attention ;  in  doinj 
which  he  had  an  astonishing  address.  He  next  proposed  his  subjec 
with  strength  and  clearness.  If  any  difficulties  were  connected  with  it 
he  stated  them  prominently,  In  the  manner  of  Paley,  and  resolved  them 
His  acute  and  penetrating  mind  then  seized  on  the  main  topics  of  his  ar 
gunient.  These  he  placed  in  an  interesting  point  of  view,  and  delineates 
or  rather  touched  them  off,  with  a  few  masterly  and  powerful  stroke 
A  lucid  perspicuity  shone  throughout.  His  ideas,  like  the  rays  of  tl 
sun,  carried  their  own  light  with  them.  Images  and  illustrations  wei 
at  his  command,  and  rendered  his  discourses  not  only  instructive,  h\ 
absolutely  fascinating,  1  hey  were  living  pictures.  All  was  admirabi 
grouped,  and  every  principal  figure  stood  off  fiom  the  canvas.  1 
confine  himself  to  dry  argumentative  discussion,  was  impossible: 
was  not,  he  could  not  be  didactic.  The  genius  of  the  man  brok 
through  on  every  occasion,  and  gi'dcd  and  adorned  the  topics  hehandl 
No  ideas  were  presented  naked  and  meagre,  like  the  barren,  leafllesst 
of  winter  ;  all  were  clothed  with  luxuriance  and  verdure  and  fruitfuln^ 
When  his  subjects  were  of  the  grander  kind,  and  his  powers  were 
their  full  stretch,  there  was  a  comprehension  of  mind,  a  native  dignity> 
sulimity  of  conception,  a  richness  and  fertility  of  imagery,  which 
fated  and  astonished  his  audience.'  pp.  33—36. 

V/e  shall  only  add  a  few  valuable  hints,  relating  to  the  depre^H^o 
spirits  which  this  excellent  man  suffered  for  a  considerable  time,  lO  c< 
sequence  of  tlie  paralytic  affection  which  at  length  terminated  his » 
ful  life. 
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*  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  our  consolation  is  on  the  whole  lessened 
jvthe  excessive  anxiety  we  discover  in  obtaining  it.  Solid  peace  is  not  to 
|jf  found  in  enthusiasm.  It  is  best  waited  for  in  the  gradual  improvement 
of  our  knowledge,  humility,  faith,  love,  simplicity,  and  holiness.*  Defi- 
ckncy  of  religious  joy,  like  a  depression  on  the  animal  spirits,  may  be  more 
ffectually  remove.!  by  infusing  jreneral  health  and  vigour,  than  by  strong 
inflammatory  cordials.  With  our  growth  in  grace,  our  measure  of 
comfort  will,  generally  speaking,  be  on  the  increase  ;  and,  what  is  of  vastly 
pore  importance,  our  religion  will  be  substantial ;  it  will  stand  the  shocks 
cf  bodily,  and  even  of  mental,  infirmity  ;  and  will  remain,  in  all  its 
f  ndamental  qualities,  in  the  midst  of  disease,  anxiety,  and  woe.'  pp.* 

These  extracts  render  it  superfluous  fpr  us  to  add  any  compliment  to 
the  successor  of  the  departed  saint,  or  to  press  upon  our  readers 
3  perusal  of  this  valuable  publication.  If  anv  thing  can  detract  from 
the  pleasure  of  that  perusal,  it  will  be  a  surmise,  that  the  accuracy  of 
the  biographer,  has  hardly  been  proof  against  the  feelings  of  the  friend. 

Art.  XIII.  The  Stranger  in  Reading.  8vo.  pp.  207*  price  Ts.  Richard¬ 
son,  1809. 

Art  XT'*/.  Letters^ to  the  Stranger  in  Reading y  by  Detector.  8vo.  pp.  217. 
price  5s.  lilack.  Parry,  and  Kingsbury.  1810. 

the  ‘  Stranger  in  Reading’  is  a  work  which  probably  few  of  our 
^  readers  have  had  The  misfortune  to  purchase  or  peruse,  and  which 
most  certainly,  should  not  have  descended  to  notice  but  for  the  va- 
rible  answer  of  Detector  to  which  it  has  given  occasion.  The  ve- 
Tj  insignificant  writer  of  a  production  so  utterly  contemptible,  appears 
to  have  assumed  the  mask  of  a  ‘  stranger’  for  the  unworthy  pur¬ 
pose  of  traducing  the  character  of  the  highly  respectable  town  ia 
"^hich  he  is  a  resident,  and  of.  ridiculing'  Christianity  under  .all  the  va- 
%  of  forms  in  which  it  is  professed  around  him.  Indeed  his  despe¬ 
rate  hostility  to  religion  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  inducement 
for  entering  upon  the  trade  of  authorship  ;  and  Reading  with  all  the 
%gishness  of  its  corporation,  and  the  nuisances  of  its  streets, .  would 
ive  passed  uncensured,  but  for  the  singular  fact — that  its  religious 
opulation  is  every  hour  increasing,  and  that  religion  forms  the  character, 
od  gives  the  tone  to  the  numerous  benevolent  institutions  by  which 
ds  distinguished.  In  some  measure,  however,  to  conceal  this  leading 
the  stranger  professes  to  give  a  local  description  of  Reading— 

0  relate  various  facts  illustrative  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants— 
a  succinct  biographical  sketch  of  the  literary  men  which  it  has 
oduced— and  a  history  of  its  literary  and  religious  societies.  But  his 
'^graphy  is  slovenly  and  inaccurate  ;  his  statement  of  facts  contains  a 
truth  mixed  lip  with  a  surprising  quantity  of  misrepresentation ; 

3  biography  is  plagiarism ;  and  as  for  his  account  of  the  literary  in- 
^t^tions  and  religious  societies  of  Reading,  it  is  unfair  and  slanderous 
extreme.  Of  his  unblushing  attacks  on  Christianity  in  general, 
is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  at  p.  153,  where  he  asks,' 

would  arise  to  the  inoffensive,  harmless  natives  [of 
I'  2 
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India]  by  their  becoming  Christians  f  Would  they  be  better  men  ?  j 
Moie  honest  or  mere  humane  ?  No  !  '  What  thtn  must  he  the  conse- 
cjuence  of  this  proselyting  system,  but  to,  introduce  discord  whei^ 
harnmny  exists  ?  and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  families  ?  as  u  experienced 
here  about  justification  by  faith,— the  new  birth,— putting  off  the  mao 
of  sin,  and  a  hundred  more  absurdities  of  the  like  sort/ 

I'he  Letters  by  Detector  (which  xve  understand  are  the  production 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Gauntlet)  are  highly  creditable  to  their  autl.or,  and 
possess  more  than  a  merely  local  interest,  as  they  treat  on  a  variety 
of  topics  connected  with  human  happiness ;  but  we  are  afraid  they 
must  not  expect  to  meet  with  a  very  extensive  reception  on  account  of 
the  vile  quality  of  the  performance  to  which  they  are  professedly  an 
answer.  We  could  indeed  have  vdshed  that  the  worthy  author  had 
left  tl»e  *  stranger^  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  had  given  the  pub. 
lie  a  view  of  Reading,  and  its  highly  valued  insritutions,  without  entering 
the  field  of  controveisy  with  an  adversary  from  whose  defeat  he  can 
derive  no  honour. 


Art.  XV.  An  Address  from  a  Clergyman  to  his  Parishioners.  By  R. 
Valpy,  D.  D.  y.A.S,  Rector  of  Stradishall  Suffolk..  Second  Edi. 
tion,  Svo,  pp.  190.  Price  4s.  6d.  Longman  and  Cd;  1811. 

IN  this  scns  ble  and  unassuming  publication,  Dr.  Valpy  has,  in  com. 
pliunce  with  the  persuasion  of  some  clerical  friends,  whose  judgenicm, 
lespc'cted,  presented  t!ie  general  reader  with  what' was  originally  in 
^eeded  for  the  use  of  his  parishioners — a  short  abstract  of  the  exhorta- 
Mons  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  delivering  from  the  pulpit  M'o 
the  direction  of  tlieir  faith  and  practice.’  Unavoidably  detained  fro 
his  p('ople,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  he  hoped  by  thl 
means  to  give  himself  ‘  an  imaginary  presence  among  them.’  *  Coul 
I  presume,  he  adds,  that  the  following  sheets  will  be  found  of  suflS 
dent  importance  to  deserve  your  continued  regard,  1  should  feel  i 
the  decline  of  life,  at  the  approach  of  that  period  which  time  is  ra 
pidly  bringing  to  my  labours,  a  most  soothing  reflexion,  that  you  wil 
cot  forget  me ;  but  that,  when  you  no  longer  listen  to  me  from  the  pul 
pit,  you  will  hear  me  from  the  grave.’ 

Of  a  work  written  under  such  impressions  as  these — so  unequiv 
i^ally  intended  to  *  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  o| 
mankind,’  we  cannot  but  desire  to  speak'  favourably;  and  we  freel]| 
own,  that  Dr.  Valpy  has  brought  together,  in  the  limits  of  this  iddreM| 
much  important  truth— clearly  stated,  successfully  illustrated,  anden 
forced  with  earnestness  on  the  consciences  of  his  readers.  Yet  w 
must  be  allowed  to  regret,  that  when  considered  as  a  compendium 
theological  doctrines,  as  well  as  of  moral  precepts;  there  should  o 
be  in  this  otherwise  valuable  production,  a  more  distinct  exhibition 
the  peculiar  discoveries  of  Christianity.  In  treating,  for  example 
the  all  important  doctrine  ot  justification  by  faith — after  having 
presented  the  atonement  wrought  out  by  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
only  foundation  of  a  sinner’s  acceptance  before  God,  Dr.  V. 
to  U8  to  convert  faith,  and  repentance  into  the  conditions  of 
cation,  and  preparations  for  Christ’s  reception,  in  a  way  that  wouli 
lead  his  readers  to  conclude  tliat  justification  is  in  some  sense  oot 
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^  but  of  works*  In  proying,  too,  the  obligation  of  a  holy  life. 

^  Christians,  the  worthy  author  recurs  to  the  untenable  supposition 
^  by  ‘  the  works  of  the  law’,  which  the  Apostle  speaks  of,  as  having 
ittstifyiog  power,  the  works  of  the  ceremonial  and  not  tlic  xnor^ 
are  intended;  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe  the  notion  of  Pa* 

*  and  some  others,  cited  without  disapprobation— that  tliere  niay  be 
soas  who  need  no  regeneration. 

I(  is  not  our  wish,  however,  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind;  and 
p  think  we  should  but  ill  imitate  the  candour  and  liberality  so  con- 
•jaus  in  the  pages  before  us,  were  we  to  dwell  upon  these  imper^ 
[-ions  with  asperity.  It  would  give  us  real  pleasure,  were  this  work  to 
[/ive  from  the  hand  of  its  very  respectable  author  those  radical  changes 
y  improvements,  which  woula  enable  us  to  recommend  it  as  well  calcu* 
y  to  subserve  the  useful  and  imporunt  ends,  for  wliich  its  publU 
pon  was  undoubtedly  designed. 

Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  Portugal*  8vo.  pp.  43.  Price  Is.  6d« 

I  Mu  ray.  1810, 

Ij  HIS  Pamphlet  has  very  much  the  air  of  being  published  by  authority* 

[1  It  undertakes  the  arduous  task  of  defending  Lord  Wellington  against 
Lfrienvis:  for  we  must  think  that  he  would  liave  suffered  very  litUe  of 
h obloquy  and  ridicule  to  which  this  writer  alludes,  but  for  the  absurd  , 
li  conicmptible  extravagance  with  which  he  has  been  extolled  by  mer- 

II  v  parti/ans.  The  policy  of  the  pampldeteer  is  as  cautious  as  that  of 
h  general.  He  takes  good  care  not  to  expatiate  on  the  splendid 
Ir.oiy  of  Busaco,  which  he  merely  mentions  in  the  following  terms. 

It  IS  needless  to  enter  into  any  details  of  this  nff.vrj  further  than  to  state 
lit  while  the  enemy’s  force  was  considerably  weakened,  the  spirits  and 
■ahJeoce  of  the  Allies  were  infinitely  increased  by  the  courage*  and 
■eddiness  aispU;  ed  by  the  Portuguese  troops.’  T  he  same  prudence  is 
fcjvable  in  speaking  of  the  devastation  of  the  country,  which  is  so 
Iwei  fully  described  and  reprobated  in  the  French  papers,  and  which 
Bey  nevertheless  assert  to  have  been  very  incomplete* 

1‘A8  an  addit  onal  security,  exertions  had  been  made  to  d.fii'ive  the 
through  which  the  enemy  was  to  pass,  and  that  which  he  wonld 
■last  be  compelled  to  occupy,  of  those  resources  which  otherwise,  would 
V  been  of  great  advantage  to  him.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  extremely 
B^calt,  if  not  impossible^  to  render  such  a  measure  com/il  tely  ejiecuious. 
wLord  Wel.ington,  know  ng  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  without 
nmagazloes,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  which  had  been- 
■mously  made,  the  enemy’s  rear  would  be  extremely  harrasaed  by  the 
militia,  felt  persuaded  that  the  more  he  could  draw  the  French 
Jo  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  the  longer  he  could  retain  them  there 
Jhout  exposing  his  own  armj^to  hazard,  the  mpre  difficult  would  their 
B-atioQ  become,  and  the  more  unequal  would  they  prove  to  subseoueot 
BrauoQs.’  pp.  19,  20.  ^ 

■  Lord  Wellington  appears  to  deserve  the  praise  of  having  kept  a  Urge, 
1  a  superior,  French  army  in  play  for  a  considerahJe  length  of  time: 
^^those  who  confine  his  pretensions  to  this  species  of  merit,  and  at  the 
commend,  as  they  justly  may,  bis  vigilance,  promptitude  >pr»* 
■^1  and  skill,  are  most  assuredly  his  wisest  friends* . 
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Art.  XVII.  Observations  on  the  Climate^  Manners^  and  ^musemenu 
Malta  ;  principally  intended  for  the  information  of  invalids  repairing 
that  Island  for  the  recovery  of  health.  By  William  Domeier,  M \ 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.  8vo,  pp.  Hg  p- 
4s  6d.  Callow.  1810.  ’  * 

^'HESE  observations  comprise  a  sufficiently  ample  and  minute  accoi  | 
of  the  ‘  climate,  manners,  and  amusements  of  Malta.’  We  recemmeo 
them  not  only  to  those  readers  w  ho  think  of  repairing  to  Malta  for  th 
bemfitof  their  health,  but  to  those  also  who  can  find  entertainment  in 
surdity  and  bad  English  at  home. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Advanta^et  twhich  lUhgion  may  derive  from  I.earm^ 
A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Friends  of  the  Protestant  Dissenkri 
Gramit'ar  School,  at  Mill  Kill,  at  the  Rev.  Nir.  Gaffee’s  Meetins 
house,  New  Broad-street,  Jar^uary  10,  1810.  By  James  Bennett, 

*  Romscy,  Hants.  8vo.  pp.  44.  Price  Is.  Conder.  1810. 

^NE  of  the  charges  which  a  certain  bigoted  set  of  writers  are  very  fon 
of  bringing  against  the  Dissenters  is,  an  antipathy  to  literature.  T)i( 
frequently  assert,  with  a  degr  ee  of  confidence  that  would  seem  to  imp! 
the  most  careful  Investigation  and  exact  knowledge  of  their  suWeet,  tlia 
these  people  are  not  only  very  ignorant,  and  almost  destitute  of  learain! 
and  taste,  but  despise  the  advantages  they  are  not  happy  enough  to 
sess  ;  that  they  deny  the  necessity  or  utility  of  human  instruction  toCht 
tian  ministers,  renounce  human  reason  in  matters  of  religion,  and  actual!' 
prefer  those  preacher  s  who  are  weak  and  illiterate.  7'he  recent  establisi 
ment  of  an  institution  on  the  plan  of  our  great  public  schools,  among 
rude  a  race,  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  with  astonishment ;  and  if  the  coc 
tempt  which  these  writers  profess  is  mingled  with  any  portion  of  pity,  thd 
will  be  highly  gratified  to  witness  so  bold  a  step  towards  civilization' 
and  should  they  be  induced  to  proceed  further,  and  inspect  some 
the  literary  ^  efforts  of  these  Boeotians,  as,  for  example,  the  Serni 
before  us,  their  benevolent  satisfaction  may  be  in  some  slight  degre 
abated,  on  finding  their  own  performances  outdone. 

The  title  of  Mr.. Bennett’s  Sermon  conveys  an  idea  of  its  purport  ar 
design,  which  is  not  exactly  correct.  His  object  is,  in  treating  upon 
words,  ‘  And  Moses  nvas  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyfiiians^ 
was  mighty  in  words  and  deeds (Acts  vii.  22.)  first,  to  point 
the  Hebrew  legislator  as  an  example  of  the  union  of  religion  and  lear 
ing,  then  to  display  in  his  success,  and  in  that  of  the  Reformers,  tuj 
striking  instances  of  their  utility  when  so  united,  and  lastly,  to  recoc 
mend  the  institution  in  question,  as  tending  to  promote,  in  connection,  tl 
respective  interests  of  both.  We  shall  insert  a  few  sentences  in  referenc 
to  the  reproach  we  have  already  mentioned. 

*  On  the  advantages  of  learning  I  found  my  further  appeal  to  you, 
behalf  of  your  newly-formed  institution.  You  profess  to  separate  from 
Establishmeut  on  scriptural  grounds,  rejecting  all  human  authority  m 
ligion,  and  affirming  that  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Protestant  Dissent 
Shall  we,  then,  continue  confessedly  deficient  in  the  means  oft 
learning,  and  resort  to  national  establishments,  of .  which  we  disappm 
for  our  knowledge  of  that  very  book,  to  which  we  profess  superior  dc 
rence  ?  No;  you  feel  that  something  was  wanting  to  compl^^" 
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I 

and  secure  the  interests  of  our  churches.  They  have  long  paid  to 
;,cation  for  the  ministry  an  attention  which  has  reflected  on  them  the 
’  hest  honour.  Even  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  last  of  the  Stewarts, 
iemles  for  the  dissenting  ministry  were  filled  with  young  men,  who 
tied  Into  the  places  of  the  nonconformists  whom  death  put  out  of  the 
Tibat;  saying  of  scorn,  proscriptions,  fines,  imprisonments,  exile,  and' 
.fj],  None  of  these  things  move  me.”  This  spirit  has  been  kept 
to  the  present  day  ;  so  that  we  may  challenge  Christendom  to  pro¬ 
in  any  communion  superior  evidences  of  care  to  provide  for  the 
istian  ministry.  From  the  commencement  of  Charity  and  Sunday 
ools,  these  institutions  have  abounded  among  Dissenters  ;  nor  have 
churches  been  deficient  in  providing  for  the  aged  and  indigent.  Nay, 
chavenot  only  contributed  largely  to  send  the  gospel  into  the  villages, 
here  our  countrymen  were  sitting  in  darkness  ;  but  among  us  was  kindled 
iime  of  missionary  zeal  which  has  encircled  the  glolx;',  and  startled 
demon  gods  that  brooded  in  perpetual  night. over  the  Islands  of  the 
ipodes.  A  Dissenter  was  the  father  of  the  Missionary  Society.  It 
highly  suitable  that  the. same  valued  and  venerable  person  should  be 
first  to  address  you,  in  behalf  of  an  institution,  which  shall  wipe  away 
had  almost  said)  our  only  remaining  blot.  pp.  25,  26. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  an  able  and- interesting  discourse;  it  displays 
iiderable  powers  both  of  thought  and  language,  extensive  information, , 
rect  principles,  and  fervent  piety.  ^ 


n.  XIX.  The  natural  defence  of  an  insular  Empire  earnestljf  r^corntnended  ; 
with  a  sketch  of  a  plan  to  attach,  real  Seamen  t#  the  service  of  their 
Country.  By  Philip  Patten,  Admiral  of  the  White.  4to.  pp.  106; 
Price  10s. 6d.  Hatchard,  I8l0. 

IDMIRAL  Patten  is  of  opinion  that  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  ii 
^treated  by  those  jf/// who  have  the  management  of  state  affairs, 
"h  very  culpable  neglect.  He  has  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  *  re- 
njead,’  with  great  ‘earnestness,’  what  he  conceives  to  be  ‘  the  natural 
fnce  of  an-  insular  empire’ — and  to  give  '  the  sketch  of  a  plan  lo  at- 
h  real  seamen  to  the  service  of  their  country.^  The  fomes  of  his  dis- 
^tent  appears  to  be,  that  the  direction  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  should 
'f  be  entrusted  to  any  but  ‘real  secimen;’  and  yet  when  we  consider  the 
'^'"d’cations  which  the  worthy  admiral  expects  to  find  in  a  *  director  of  the 
:‘vine  power  of  our  navy,’  we  freely  own  his  anger  appears  to  us  a  little 
!>]»iaced.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  thoroughbred  Sw^aman  should  have 
^  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  ‘  the  condition  of  the  sea  force 
fvery  maritime  power,  together  with  the  progress  each  has  made  in 
upon  the  ‘water’ should  undergo  a  complete  course  of  ‘  Geo- 
pby,  in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of'  that ,  word’ ;  —  should  possess 
‘not  doubtful’  knowledge  .of  fortification  and  engineering ;  should  be 
'“‘‘icted  in  ‘  every  means  to  communicate  words  or  ideas,  when  they  can- 
^  be  made  known  by  the  voice  or  by  signs  or  should  be  intimately 
^'psant  with  ‘  the  law  of  nations,’  ‘  and  with  the  general  state  of  the 
^tiong  in  which  the  different  governments  of  the  world  stand  to  each 
‘r’'-*not  to  mention  ‘  the  excellent  constitution  of  the  British  govern- 
and  ‘  the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  the  insular  situation  of  Bri- 
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tain  ?’  Tf  all  these  accomplishments  be  really  indispensable  to  a  First  Lorde 
the  Admiralty,  and  that  First  Lord  must  also  be  a  'real  seaman’^ii 
can  only  beg  leave  to  express  cur  wonder,  how  the  navy  of  Great  Briraii 
has  by  any  possibility  contrived,  for  any  given  portion  of  time,  ti 
keep  its  head  above  water.  j 

Another  topic  of  the  gallant  veteran’s  declamation  is,  the  undue  pm 
lence  of  parliamentary  influence  in  naval  appointments  In  his  ‘  plan’  I 
proposes  to  increase  the  number  and  pay  of  subaltern  officers,  and  to  instiiy 
a  society  of  seamen  for  the  purpose  of  voluntary  registration. 


Art.  XX.  ^  Winter  Season  ;  being  an  attempt  to  draw  from  the  Ston 
of  Winter,  some  Observations,  which  may  w'arm  our  Hearts  amid 
its  cold,  with  divine  love  and  true  benevolence.  To  which  is  added; 
Essay  on  the  good  things  of  this  Life.  8vo.  pp.  203.  Prl 

6s.  6d. 


CO  singular  an  incongruity  prevails  bet^Veen  the  quaint  thoughts  and  sta 
ly  diction  of  this  performance,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  bid  fair  for 
tensive  circulation  among  any  class  ot  readers.  Were  it  not  notori 
how  very  small  a  portion  of  actual  observation  is  sufficient  to  set  up  a  de 
criptive  writer,  that  part  of  the  preface  would  not  be  read  without  surprir 
in  which  Mr.  F.  informs  us  that,  ‘  from  about  two  years  of  age  he  h 
never  seen  either  the  beauties  of  spring,  the  charms  of  summer,  the  luxi 
riance  of  harvest,  nor  the  sublimities  of  winter.^  As  the  production  a 
a  blind  man,  we  think  *  the  wunter  season’  displays  considerable  ingenuity! 
some  of  the  ‘  improvements’  are  not  inappropriate ;  and  an  amiable,  thougj 
somewhat  whimsical  cast  of  piety  pervades  the  whole.  To  gratify  d 
admirers  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  we  insert  the  first  paragraph  of  Part  V.  1 
‘  Now  from  the  south,  the  thaw  with  whirlwind’s  speed,-  leads  forth  H 
force,  to  raise  the  grievous  siege  ;  »nd  hence  with  boisterous  winds,  ad 
heavy  rains,  gives  battle  keen  to  all  the  powers  of  frost,  who  in  thej 
turn,  repel  the  dreadful  charge,  with  vollies  great,  of  desperate  hail  ai 
•leet;'  Thus  suffering  Nature,  rent  betwixt  the  two,  weeps  migi 
floods  down  from  her  mountain  cheeks,  which  -swells  the  imprison 
rivulet  ’tween  the  hills,  and  bursts  her  icy  bands  with  horrid  craia 
the  brooks  grow  mad;  while  rivers  foam  with  rage,  dashing  o’er  a 
their  banks  large  flakes  of  ice,  and  haste  to  tell  their  briny  mother,  tha 
is  come,  who  claps  her  hands  with  glad  terrific  roar,  o’erwhelroii 
•hips  with  all  their  shrieking  crews.’  p.  24‘5. 
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Art.  XXI.  Rfjlections  on  the  Shortness  of  Time;  A  Sermon  suggested 
the  general  mourning  for  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Anit 
and  delivered  at  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  11. 18 
8ro.  pp.  S2.  Price  Is.  6d.  Rivington,  1810.* 


T\R»  Gardiner  appears,  in  this  Sermon,  to  have  imitated  ‘  the  man^ 
of  the  ordinary  of  Newgate we  think  he  has  succeeded  very  well,  a 
though  a  pulpit  is  not  exactly  the  place  for  such  a  joke,  we  should  1^* 
given  him  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  his  humour,  had  not  the  idea  b< 
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anticipated  by  Goldsmith* 
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HJT,  XXII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION, 

*  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press j  will  olUge  the 

CijfJuctors  of  Eclectic  Review,  information  (post  paid,) 

j  ihc  subject f  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
kftnd  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


great  BRITAIN. 

Win.  Jacob,  Esq.  has  in  the  press, 
iqiiarto  volume  with  plates,  Travels 
^in,  in  letters  written  in  1809  and 
llO;  containing  an  account  of  the  ma- 
^'lures,  commerce,  productions, &c. 
^1  biographical  anecdotes,  and  a  view 
Spain  under  the  Mohammedan  domi- 

=4. 

The  Rev.  Johnson  Grant  will  shortly 
-i^h  the  first  volume  of  a  Summary 
the  History  of  the  English  Church, 
idoflhe  Sects  which  have  separated 
a  if,  from  the  earliest  periods  to 
ereipiof  James  the  First. 

A  Translation  of  the  Life  of  Prince 
,^oe,  in  one  -vol,  8vo.  will  appear 
y  in  this  month,'  by  the  translator 
the  Life  of  Fenelon. 

Mr.  J.  Britton’s  Architectural  Ahti- 
ikies,  No.  XXIIL,  forming  the  fifth 
Tol.J,  contains  seven  engravings,  re- 
!S(ntInj  the  architectur^il  details  of 
sivn  chapel;  Scotland,  viz.  windows, 
Bwpies*' brackets,  pedestals,  columns, 
?;!^acles,  kc.  also  a  geometrical  ele- 
m  of  the  east  end,  and  a  perspective 
8f  of  the  interior  eastern  aisle.  It 
prises  also  a  history  of  that  singular 
e,  together  with  an  account  of  St. 
bra’s  chapel,  Windsor. 

Mr.  Dutton  has  in  the  press,  and  will 
lee^lily  publish,*  a  new  edition  of  Mar¬ 
k's  Georgies. 

To  be  published  in  a  few  days,  in 
"  price  12s.  in  boards,  a  Dissertation 
I  the  Prophecy'  contained  in  Daniel, 
ip.  ix.  verse  14  to  27  usually  deiiomi- 
d  the  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
By  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.  Rector 
llwl^)^^^*hall,  Durham. 

Ih.  Benj.  mdi  Gibson,  Vice-president 
thi  litciary  and  ph.Iosopnical  Socie- 
jf  ^fanef. ester,  and  surgeon  to  the 
stPi  Infirmary,  w  li  shortly  pub- 
ihnsirated  by  plates.  Practical 
'•iti(  rjs  on  tiie  ForiUrttion  of  an 
Pupil  in  severa  deranged 
"  'Ofiue  Eye  ;  to  wliich  are  annexed, 
-‘tis  on  the  extraction  of  soft  ca- 
'ts,  Qtid  iho-.e  of  the  membraneous 
!  tlirou!:h  a  puncture  in  thecornca. 

'oi.  vir. 


Mrl  Trotter  of  Montalta  near  Wick¬ 
low,  has  in  the  press,  an  Account  of 
the  Travels  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  Djrd 
St.  John,  and  himself,  in  Flanders  and 
France,  during  the  late  short  peace  ; 
with  a  variety  of  letters  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and  circumstantial  particulars  of  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  P.  Barlow  of  tiie  Royal  Military 
Academy,  is  about  to  publish  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Mathematical  Tables,  among 
which  are  some  to  facilitate  the  solution 
of  the  irreducible  case  «f  Cnbics. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  has  in  the 
press,  in  an  octavo  volume,  the  English 
Gentleman’s  Library  Companion,  being 
a  guide  to  the  knowleilge  of  rare,  cu¬ 
rious,  and  useful  books  in  the  English 
language,  appertaining  to  British  litera¬ 
ture  and  antiquities. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Bruce  is  preparing  an 
elaborate  work,  from  authentic  sources, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  Scot¬ 
tish  families  of  note,  from  the  peopling 
of  Scotland  by  the  .Scythians  to  the 
present  aera  ;also  a  copious  account  of 
the  different  Scottish  monarc hs,  and 
their  existing  posterity. 

A  Report  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox’s 
Speeches  in  the  House  of  Commona 
from  his  entrance  into  parliament  im 
1786,  to  the  close  of  the  session  in  1806, 
is  preparing  for  the  press. 

Tue  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  volume 
the  tenth,  for  1808,  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

The  Rev.  E.  Cooper  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  a  second  volume  of  Practical  Ser¬ 
mons  ;  and  also  a  new  edition  of  the  first 
volume. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Biographia' 
Dramatica,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  is 
now  in  the  press. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Stnkeley’s  Ac¬ 
count  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  and  of 
his  works,  with  a  copious  commentary, 
is  preparing  for  the  press. 

New  edition'*  Mrs,  Helme’s  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Campt’s  Columbus,  Cortez,  and 
P  zarro,  with  her  last  oorriictions  and 
i.mprovemehts,  will  appear  in  a  few 
weeks. 
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Dr.  Millar,  lecturer  on  Materia  Me- 
dica  hi  the  university  of  Glasgow,  has 
in  the  press.  Disquisitions  in  the  History 
of  Medicine,  exhibiting  a  view  of  phy¬ 
sic,  as  observed  to  exist  during  remote 
periods,  and  among  nations  not  far  ad- 
x'anced  in  reliiieinent. 

Dr.  .Toseph  Keadc,  of  Cork,  has  in 
the  press,  Critical  and  Practical  Obser- 
Tations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  inner  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Human  Eye,  with  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement  and  method  of  cure. 

Mr.  W.  Moore,  of  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  Treatise  on  Fluxions,  with  the 
various  applications  of  that  science. 

Mr.  Winch  has  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  the  Flora  of  the  counties 'of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Dnihain,  of  which 
the  HotanisCs  Guide  through  those 
Counties  may  he  c(»nsidered  as  a  Prodro- 
mus.  It  will  comprise  about  2000  indi¬ 
genous  plants,  and  be  illustrated  by 
some  coloured  engravings  from  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  Sowerby. 

A  new  work  is  preparing  by  Mr. 
Peter  Nicbolsf)n,  on  the  Mechanical 
Exeicisesof  Carpentry,  Joinery,  Brick¬ 
laying,  Masonry,  Turning,  &c.  with 
plates  of  the  various  tools  used  in  each 
branch  of  business,  and  other  figures 
explanatory  of  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  several  arts.  This  work  is 
drawn  up  on  the  plan  of  the  familiar  but 
obsolete  work  by  Moxon,  the  plates  are 
numerous,  and  the  work  will  be  ready 
for  pulilication  early  this  spring. 

An  elegant  work  with  plates  in  aqua- 
tinta,'  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Lugar,  Ar¬ 
chitect,  of  Plans  and  Views  of  Buildings, 
executed  by  him  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,*  several  of  which  are  in  the  castel¬ 
lated  style,  with  accurate  V^iews,  of  the 
situations,  will  soon  be  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

Sir  John  Carr  has  in  forwardness  for 
publicntion,  Descriptive  Sketches  of 
the  South  East  Parts  of  Spain,  and  the 
islands  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Malta,  during  a  tour  in  those 
countries  in  lSOP  and  1810,  accompanied 
by  engravings  of  views  taken  on  the 
spot. 

Mr.  Pratt  jjnfposes  to  bring  forward 
early  in  April,  tbc  Poetical  Kemains  of 
Jost])b  Blackett,  with  appropriate  cn- 
giavings,  and  a  ixirtrait  and  memoirs  of 
the  author.  To  be  ])iiblis!)cd  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  bis  aged  mGtlier  and  orphan 
Hiiid. 


Mr.  Ackerman  -will  puhlUli 
1st  wf  April,  the  first  part  of  an 
rical  and  descriptive  work, 
Westminster  Abbey  and  its  Monui 
which  is  designed  to  be  compk 
sixteen  monthly  parts,  forming 
lumes  ele[)haiit  4to.  illustrated  wit 
coloured  i>latcs,  from  drawinjr|| 
Messrs.  Pugin,  lluett,  and  Maik? 
The  letter-press  wTTTgive  a  hist, 
that  interesting  fabric,  with  all  ij 
cessary  l  ircumstanccs,  from  the  eal 
notices  of  it  to  the  present  time  ’ 
plates  will  represent  the  several  e\i( 
elevations  of  the  structure  and  peri 
tive  views  of  all  its  distinct  inj 
parts,  and  also  those  monuments  ^ 
are  most  distinguished  for  beaiij 
design,  skill  of  workmanship,  and] 
eminence  of  the  persons  to  whose 
mory  they  have  been  erected  ;thelj 
will  be  accompanied  with  bioprapi 
sketches  and  such  historical  dttailj 
are  coimixited  with  the  subject. 

Early  this  month  will  be  publishe 
one  volume  4to.  illustrated  by  twolj 
maps.  Exploratory  Travels  througr 
Western  Territories  of  North  Arair 
comprising  a  voyage  from  St. 
on  the  Mississippi,  to  the  source 
that  river,  and  a  journey  through 
interior  of  Louisiana  and  thenorth-ias 
provinces  of  New  Spain.  PerforriF 
the  years  1805,  1806,  1807,  by  ordc 
the  government  of  the  United  St 
By  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike, 

6th  Regt.  U.  S.  Infantry^ 

James  Peller  Malcolm,  F.S.A. 
nearly  ready  for  publication  in  one 
4to.  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  < 
toms  of  London,  from  the  Roman 
siou  to  the  year  1700;  including! 
origin  of  BritiAh  society,  customs, 
manners.  A  general  sketch  of  the 
of  religion,  superetition,  dresses, 
amusements  of  the  citizens  of  l>jr 
during  that  period.  To  which  are  adj 
illustrations  of  the  changes  in  our 
guage,  literary  customs,  and  gradual! 
provement  in  style  and  versifieal] 
and  various  particulars  concerning] 
lie  and  private  libraries. 

The  Rev,  John  Mitford,  A.B. 
publish  in  a  few  days  Agnes,  or  the  | 
clian  Captive ; '  a  poem  in  four  caiij 
with  other  Poems. 

A  volume  of  English  and  Latin  Poe 
By  E.  B.  Impey,  Esq.  is  nearly  read^ 
publicatioB^ 
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VRA^Ct. 

II  C.  A*  Walckenaer,  author  of  the 
of  Sp‘ulers»  anrl  the  Fauna 
is  engaged  in  a  Natural  His- 
"j  of  Spiders,  which  will  extend  to 
ie hundred  plates  ;  they  are  designed, 
'taved,  and  coloured,  by  the  most 
I  .rated  artists  of  the  capital ;  and 
descriptions,  in  I^atin, 
English,  and  German,  of  all 
As  of  Spiders,  'whether  already 
ribedby  Naturalists,  or  hitherto  lin¬ 
ked,  with  their  Synonymes,  and  their 
j^iiii(les.  Three  numbers  are  published, 
plates  in  each.  ( fTistoire  nnlurelU  des 
r]des.  3  fr.  per  No.) 

Ill*  Annals  of  the  Museum  of  Na¬ 
il  H  story,  have  reached  their  s'X- 
th  lujinber,  having,  been  continuH 
e  veirs.  Twelve  numbers  are  ]>ub* 
/annually  in  quarto,  at  a  subscrip- 
I  of  six^y  francs  per  annum,  or  on 
vellum  paper,  one  hundred  and 
;  ,tv  finr.es  at  Paris.  The  principal 
its  ot  tliis  work,  va-e  the  various 
vouTies  in  Natural  History,  as  they 
cor. 

GERMANY. 

Im.J.  B.  TroinsdorfT  has  publishetl 
Erfurt,  the  conimencpment  of  his 
hr,  towards  a  ge  neral  History  of 
k.istiy.  This  Essay  was  ins<>rte(!  in 
ifnaation  in  the  successive  numbers 
I  (be  Journal  of  Me  licine,  conducted 
this  author  during  the  years  1303, 

'  3.  It  is  now  reprin^-d  as  a  sepa- 
work.  1'hree  parts  are  published 
pilnin»  400  pages. 

fbe  same  gentleman  has  in  a  course 
|pii  iili  ation  ar  Erfurt,  a  periodical 
entitled  the  General  Chemical  Li- 
of the  nineteenth  century.  It 
of  crHicisms  on  all  new  works 
[’  hed  on  that  subiect ;  and  the  last 
r  contains  a  methodical  review  of 
Chemical  Literature  of  France.. 

Holland,  Sweden,  &c.  from 
to  1810.  Aibemeine  chemhche  Bib~ 

it  O  , 

Ur.;  . 

^•G.C.  Meyer,  has  published  a  se- 
|of  Tables  of  Practical  Chemistry, 
for  the  use  of  Physicians,  Apo- 
and  Students,  f  Praktisch — Che^ 
Tubdlen^  &c.  Erfurt.) 

And.  Stat*cz  and  de  Muhlfeld, 
Published  a  Mineralogical  Descrip- 
of  Lower  Austria.  / ATineralosis- 
”  We;iiwcA,  &c..  8vo.  pp.  394. 


MM.  H.  Klaproth  and  F.  Wolff  have 
published  two  volumes  of  a  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry  :  they  contain  letters  A 
to  J.  ( Chemithes  IVoerterbuchy  icc.  8vo. 
per  5  rxd.  Berlin.) 

M.  C.  C.  Leonhard  has  commenced  at 
Frankfort,  an  annual  i*egister  of  Mine¬ 
ralogy,  and  the  discoveries  continually 
occurring  in  that  science.  It  consists  of 
various  memoirs  and  papers  on  subjects 
connected  with  mineralogy-— miscella¬ 
nies — necrology — literary  intelligence, 
and  correspondence.  ( TtFtihenbnch  far 
die  gesmnnle  DJtnerafogie^  &c.  8vo.  pp, 

.  400  plates.  In  2  fl.  45  kei*. 

The  same  author  has  published  a  Ma¬ 
nual  of  general  Topognphical  Mine- 
rah»gy.  flLwdb’^ch  rlnrr  topo^raphischen 
Mln^ndjgie,  2  vol.  8vo.  pp.  4b0, 

J  ft.) 

M.  F.  B.  Vietz  has  puiilished  three  vo- 
Imues  on  Botany,  containing 'Plants 
us  d  in  M-^dioine,  in  Doi»iosti  ' Economy 
and  in  Mromla'  tures,  with  tia  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tlieir  mf  thvd  of  using  them. 
The  first  two  volumes  oonlain  the  in¬ 
digenous  medicinal  plants:  in  the  third, 
the  plants  for  household  use,  'and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  are  contained  from  Acanthus 
to  AmysdaluSy  arrang»*d  in  alpha’oetioal 
order.  The  author  has  followed  the  sys¬ 
tem  laid  clown  by  Murray,  although 
the  botanical  science  has  oeen  much 
improved  since  that,  was  published.  ( Ab» 
bi/dungen  alter  Mcdhinncheny  CEkono- 
mischeriy  and  Tcchnischen  Gruaechse,  See, 
4to  Vienirt) 

M.  P.  S.  Pallas  has  published  his 
fourth  fasciculus  of  his  descrption  of 
plants  imperfectly  known:  in  contains 
the  classe  s  Polycnema^  Corisperma  ami 
Caoiphoroma,  ( /  lustrationes  planlarum^ 
imperjecte  vel  nondum  cegnitarum,  cum  cen* 
iuria  iconum,  recense nte  P.  S.  Pallas,  fas 
IV.  folio.  Leipsic.) 

M.  G.  Crome  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  Collection  of  German, 
Uchens,  collected,  examined,  and  de- 
cribed  by  himself.  They  are  .published 
in  the  form  of  an  herald,  properly  dried- 
and  pasted  on  paper.  Three  numbers 
are  published — the  first  containing  sixty, 
specimens,  and  ninety  pages  of  expla¬ 
nation — the  second  thirty,  and  forty 
eight  pages— and  the  third  an  equal 
quantity.  {Sammlung  deuUcher  Laubmoose, 
See,  4to.) 

M.  C.  A.  Buhle  has  published  tiire« 
numbers  of  a  work,  intitled  ‘  Instruc* 
tiv«  and  Entei'taiuing  Dialogues  on  tbf 
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first  four  Classes  of  the  Animal  King¬ 
dom  :*  t'.n  li  number  is  accompanied  by 
a  tox  of  fiznres  of  animals  cast  in  pew¬ 
ter,  by  M.  Fiscber,  engraver,  copie<l 
from  the  bf»Jt  originals  { IJnterhaUun- 
ceil  iiher  das  I'lnerreich^  &c.  Halle.) 

Professor  C.  L.  WilUlcuow,*  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  his  account  of  the  Rare 
Plants  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Peril n  Royal  Academy.  He  has  pub- 
lisht:d  seven  numbers  in  large  folio, 
containing  eighty  four  plates.  (Horlus 
Jierchnfmif  sixje  leaves  e!  DescriptioTtes  plav* 
taruni  minus  lo^vitamm  fiorti  regii  ocfultmici 
Bcrolemis.aurtore  C,  L.  Willdenow.  Ber¬ 
lin.  p.  VII.  4  rxd.  4  gr.) 

M.  J.  G.  Muller  has  published  at  Leip- 
sic.  Memoirs  of  the  Refermation.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  subjects. 
General  considerations  on  the  Reforma¬ 
tion — epochas  of  the  Reformation — ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  alteration  in  the  Church 
at  that  period — principles  on  which  the 
Protestants  acted  as  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  possessions  of  the  Church — pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Reformation — means  ein- 
ploye<i  to  accelerate  it — chara  ters,  man- 
iiors,  principles,  opinions,  an  ♦  arts  of 
the  Reformers — oondin!t  of  their  oppu- 
iients — eiiueavours  of  those  who  '^i  ‘  cd 
to  concihate  the  contending  parties — anti 
con-eai'cnoes  of  the  Rcforfiatjor. 

( Denkzeiirdi^hefen  aus  der  gescs.k/ite  der 
JdeformuUon.  2  vol.  8vo.  3  rxd,  or  on 
English  paper.  4  rxd.) 

M.  J-  Coos,  author  of  an  esteenn-d 
life  of  Parai  elsus,  has  pnllished  the 
biography  of  Van  Helmont,  extracted 
from  his  own  writings. 

M.  G.  A.  Galetti  has  publisln  d  at 
Leipsic,  a  work  on  Geography,  intitkd, 
A  gen  ere  I  Description  of  the  World: 
it  consists  of  geographical,  historical, 
and  statistical  tables  of  all  the  states 
of  Europe,  considere  d  as  to  their  situa¬ 
tion,  extent,  constitution,  population, 
Xc.  ;  it  illustrated  by  twenty  co¬ 
loured  Maps  (Allgemeine  Wellkunde^ 
&c.  8vo.  3  rxd.  4  gr.  or  without  the 
maps  2  rxd.  12  gr.) 

M,  Artaria  has  published  at  Vienna, 
on  four  sheets,  a  Map  of  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Sdavonia,  and  Transylvania, 
with  the  latest  observations.  ( Mappa 
nuvissima  specialis  et  postervm  regnorum 
Jiungarite,  Croatitr,  Sclnvomtp^  et  magk 
principaius  Transylvnniee ;  juxta  nccuratis* 
simas  observation's  geagm^hkas^  adfiibitisque 
teriissimis  veritatis  fontibus  et  novissmis 
fosiarum  Ubris  delineata) 

The  same  Bookseller  has  published 


n  Map  of  the  possession^  of  the 
of  Austria  in  Italy,  s’.nce  the  pitarc  ri 
Luneville.  fNuovo  carta  degli  stalidd' 
casa  d^ Austria  in  Italia,  dopo  il  tmti- 
di  pace  di  Lftueville,  delineata  da  J.  J*,  ^ 
suite  pill  precise  recenti  aslronamkhe 
servazioni  e  altre  sorgenti  le  piu 
ed  incisa  da  F.  Reiser.^ 

M.  H.  Ernst  has  published  the  fift 
and  concluding  volume  of  hisPractic: 
Instructions  on  the  art  of  constriKtlo 
Mills,  designed  for  the  nse  of  Millei 
and  Carpenters ;  it  contains  eischt^ 
plates  and  tracts  of  mills  for  sauif 
stone— U>l)acco-m  i  1  Is — paper-  mills -mi 
powder-mills — lead-mi/ls  (fur.  paint) 
mills  put  in  moveni^^nt  by  the  tide.  Tb 
w  ork  concludes  with  a  brief  history 
mills  in,  general.  (Ansvceismo 
praieflsiheti  Miihtenbauy  Sec.  Vol  V.  Inti 
16  gr.  Leipsic.) 

M.  H.  C.  Koch  has  published  at  Lij 
sic,  'n  oefavo,  a  Portable  Dictionary 
Music,  for  the  use  of  Professors  ar 
Amateurs.  ( Kurzgefasstes  Hnnchmu 
buck  der  Musik,  Slc,  2  rxd.) 

MM.  J.  A.  ■Bergk,C.  Haensel,  aid! 
T»a umgaertner,  have  published  at  Lij 
s’c,  the  first  volume  of  the  Af 
Magazine,  containing  accounts  of  tl 
manners,  customs,  sciences,  arts,  tradj 
manufactures,  opinions,  religions, 
ir  ate,  soil,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
neral  productions,  &c.  of  Asia.  1 
volume,'  published  in  four  numbers,  cc 
tains  tw#  nty-four  <’oloured  plates,  chid 
taken  from  English  works,  seme  he 
ever  are  from  originals,  furnisheti 
Hanoverian  officers  in  the  English 
vice  ( Asiatichks  Magazin.  vol.  l.i 
parts,  pp.  180.  pi.  coll*  24.  p€r6rx| 


HOLLAND. 

MM.  E.  Scheiding,  and  J.  J. 
woud,  have  published  the  first  pa-^t 
a  Hebrew' and  Chaldee  Lexicon.  lU 
con  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum 
codicem  sacrum  veleris  Testaments  cm 
fardi  Sche'^K  et  J.  J.  Grcsnewoid 
missa  est  epistola  ad  virum  illustrem  •/. 
Michaehs.  Pars  /.  4to.  pp*  379*  4 
4  gr.  Leyden.) 

M.  Curt.  Sprengel  has  published 
first  volume  of  his  Historia  Rei 
it  is  di\  ided  into  four  books,  eacii  at 
subdivided  into  several  chapters, 
following  subjects.  1.  LV/wfl 
r/idimenia,  2.  Rei  herhanre 
3.  Hei  her  bar  iof  deer ementum.  *4. 
baricB  renatis  Uteris  insiaura/h* 
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ITAI.Y. 

jjt,  L.  Brnflfn'itelli  has  piihlishpd!  a 
cteci  and  aimn^nted  edition  of  his 
r  ,,  of  Cfierniitry,  •  aC('t)rdin;?  to 
,  -  latent  discoveries,  intended  as  a 
/  c'^nrse  of  instruction  at  the  iini- 
?  -tv  of  Pavia.  The  first  edition  np- 
[  ^  J  in  1 793.  (  mem(*nti  d'l  cVr^idriu  ip- 

[  pal^  pill  recent i  scoptrle,  &c.  4  vo!s. 
1],  Pavia. ) 

I  POLAND. 

y  Shnislas  Stasf.ic  has  published  a 
g  uii.ir  ron  1  l)y  him  before  the  Society 
gj  Friends  of  Science  at  Warsaw, 
^  the  ('eorttny  of  the  Movmtains  of 
jscunt  Sannatia,  or  modern  Poland. 
2e  d»%MS  to  publish  in  continuation, 

;  serVs  of  obs  Tvations  on  the  natural 
-"r  ry  of  the  (Carpathian  Mountains, 
i  e  present  treatise  relates  to  the  plains 
ctlhp  country,  the  chain  of  the  Kah- 
'<flberg  ’nountains,  that  of  Beskid,  and 
the  Biel  I'V  Mountains.  ( 0  Zlc nnrodUxvie 
ydawnieg  Sarmacyy  &c.  8vo.  2  plates.) 

PRUSSIA. 

M.  J.  Schulz  has  published  the  second 
iiil  third  volumes  of  his  Elements  of 
M  theniatics,  containing  Mechanics, 
Optics  and  Astronomy.  (KuraerLehr- 
der  Mathemaikk,  &c.  pp.  450  and 
P.  8vo.  plates,  3  rxd.  6  gr.  Konigs- 

M.  A.  Bwrja  has  published  his  fifth 
ind  last  volume  of  liis  Astronomy.  The 
ab’-  cts  treated  in  it  are,  eclipses,  tranr.it 
ot  Mfrcury  and  Venus,  eclipses  of  sa- 
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tellitcs,  Saturn’s  finer,  Vomets.  tides, 
winds,. and  la^tly,  a  series  of  astrono¬ 
mical  tables,  (i^nhftuck  drr  Asf'-onomie, 
Vol.  V.  Svo.  pp.  3 1 7.  per.  1  rxd.  16  gr. 
Berlin.) 

M.  S.  T.  Hor '  bsticdt,  has  com¬ 
menced  a  work, '  ejjtitlerl,  Archives  of 
Chemical  Agricultiir*,  it  consists  of  a 
ttolhct’on  of  the  pr.ncipal  inventions, 
discoveries,  ohservat'ons  and  experi¬ 
ments,  natural  or  ch.emical,  relatintc  to 
rural  economy.  The  treatises  ‘are  ori¬ 
ginally  composed  for  the  work,  extractid 
from  larir^’r  works,  or  selected  from 
other  periodical  pr.blications.  f  Archive 
der  Af*ncuU'jre»Cfiemh%  8vo.  Berlin.) 

M.  M.  L.  KngeUiian  has  pnhlisiied  an 
Essay  on  the  theory  aivl  practif:e  of 
Bleaching;  in  which  he  gives  a  detailed 
account  and  descpptinn  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  various  arthdes  nccessirv  in 
this  process;  water,  potass,  lime,  &c., 
ami  describes  the  m«thoil  employed  in 
S'desia,  of  bleaching  by  the  oxygenat¬ 
ed  muriatic  .*eid.  ( Chemische-praktische 
Bleichhmst,  5cc.  8vo.  pp.  123.  pr.  8  gr. 
Glogaw.) 

SWEDEN. 

MM.  G.  Flisiiiger  and  J.  Berzel'us 
have  published  the  first  volume  of  a  work 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
Mineralogy  :  it  contains  eight  Memoir* 
on  Minerulogical  Chemistry,  by  MM. 
Berzelius,  Ekebergand  Hisinger,  com- 
pnsing  analyses  of  Cerite,  Automolite, 
Pyrophysalite,  &c.  (Afhandlingar  t  fy^ 
siky  och  mineralogiy  &c.  rol.  1  Sro. 
Sto^^kholm.) 
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A  Description  o<^  the  Ancient  Terra¬ 
cottas  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Tay¬ 
lor  Combe.  Esq.  Illustrated  by  forty- 
Qie  plates,  engraved  afu  r  the  drawings 
i  William  Alexander,  Esq.  royal  4to. 
*lls.  6d;  And  on  elephant  paper,  21. 
12s.  6d. 

An  FiSsay  on  a  Punic  Inscription, 
fcund  in  the  island  of  Malta.  By  the 
Hi-  Hon.  Sir  William  Drummond,  royal 
^.11.  lls;6d. 

architecture. 

I^igns  for  Lodges  and  Entrances  to 
^trks,  Paddocks,  and  Pleasure  Grounds, 
the  Gothic,  Cottage,  and  Fancy 
;  with  characteristic  scenery  and 


descriptive  letter-press.  By  T.  D.  W, 
Dearn,  Architect,  large  4to.  11.  lls.  6<l. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Bed- 
does,  M.D.  with  an  analytical  account 
of  his  writings,  and  an  appendix  con¬ 
taining  some  unpublished  pieces  and 
correspondence.  By  John  Edmonds 
Stock,  M.D.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  London ;  Member  of 
the  Medical  and  Natural  History  Socie¬ 
ties  of  Edinburgh  ;  of  the  Medical  and 
Chemical  Societies  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
Physician  in  Bristol.  With  a  portrait 
engraved  by  Warren,  from  an  original 
painting  by  Bird.  4to.  II.  lls.  6d.  bds. 
Memoirs  of  William  Paley,  D.D.  By 
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G.  W.  Mead  ley.  The  second  e<lition, 
rorrected  and  enlar;fed;  to  Mhich  is 
added,  an  appendix,  contiini?i‘j  extracts 
from  reports  of  his  lecture^,  &c.  never 
before  published,  jor  little  known  to  the 
public.  lOs.  6d. 

irnTor.Y. 

An  Account  of  the  Cempn^ffn?;  !ii  Po¬ 
land,  in  the  years  nnd  18(>7.  Pic- 
flx'ed  to  which  are  brief  rcuinrks  on  the 
character  and  comp'  sition  of  the  Hiis- 
sian  army,  &c.  fic.  l>y  Sir  Robert  ''ViU 
soil,  Kilt.  Aid-di  -Camp  to  the  K  u".  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  tnap  and  seven  large 
plates.  4io.  11.  1  Is.  6d.  Anci  on  royal 
paper  ^\.  ‘2s. 

The  History  of  F.nrope,  from  the 
Trace  of  1783  to  the  present  time  4  ex¬ 
hibiting:  a  view  of  the  commotions  in 
Holland  and  Brabant,  the  wars  between 
Russia,  Austria,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
Sweden,  the  ann’hilation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  the  revolution  of  France, 
and  the  wars  which  have  proceeded  from* 
that  extraordinary  event,  with  the  re¬ 
cent  revolutions  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Sweden.  By  John  Bigland.  2  vol«  8vo. 
11.  4s.  boards. 

The  now  Chronicles  of  F.ngland  and 
France,  in  two  parts.  By  Robert  Fab- 
yan.  Reprinted  from  Pynson’s  edition 
of  1516,  the  first  part  collated  with  the 
edition  of  1533  and  1559,  arid  the  se¬ 
cond  with  a  manuscript  of  (he  aiithor’^s 
own  time,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions  including  the  different  continua¬ 
tions.  To  which  are  added,  a  biogra¬ 
phical  and  literary  preface,  and  an  index, 
by  Henry  Ellis.  4to.  31.  3s.  boards. 

Notes  on  the  Viceroyalty  of  La  Plata 
in  South  America  ;  with  a  sketch  of 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  To  which  are  added,  a  history 
of  the  British  troops  in  that  country, 
and  anecdotes,  biographical  and  milita¬ 
ry,  of  the  principal  ofiicers  employed. 
With  a 'portrait  of  Sir  Samuel  Auchmu- 
ty,  and  plans,  I  Os.  6d*  * 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Parish 
Officer.  By  Richard  Burn,  LL.D.  Late 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle. 
The  twenty-first  edition,  with  many  cor¬ 
rections,  add'tioas,  and  improvements, 
by  the  late  Charles  Dumford,  Esq.  Bar¬ 
rister  at  law,  and  continued  by  John 
King,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar¬ 
rister  at  Law.  In  5  vols.  8vo.  with  the 
^ases  brought  down  to  the  end  of  last 


Palter  term,  and  •the  statutes  to  thi; 
end  the  last  Session  of  ParliaiRfm 
50  Geo.  111.  (1810)  31.  3s. 

mathematics. 

A  Treatise  on  theeqnilihr'mm  orArchf!!; 
in  which  the  theory  is  demonsirattd 
upon  familiar  mechanical  principle^ 
Also  the  mfthod  of  finding  out  the  drift 
or  shoot  of  an  arch.  Interspersed  with 
piaccical  observations  and  ‘Ic.-birtions. 
By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Arch*tect  lIlnstratH 
bv  numerous  figures  and  three  plates, 

CVCi 

A  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  pi  iiieipall? 
designed  for  the  use  of  schcxds  and  pnk 
ic  semmaiics,  illustrate!  bv  a  ereatl 
number  of  examples.  By  W.  Marrat. 
With  thirteen  copper-plates.  8vo.  16s. 
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Medical  Histories  and  Reflections.  Br 
John  Ferriar,  M.  1).  Senior  Physician  ta 
the  Manchester  Infirmary,  Dispensary, 
Lunatic  Hospital,  and  Asylum.  Thf 
second  edition,  corrected  and  noushen- 
large'L  3  vols.  8vo.  H.  4s* 

A  Summary  View  of  Observations  oii 
the  principal  diseases  incident  to  Sea¬ 
men  or  Sold'ers,  whether  engaged  in 
actual  service  or  retired  from  it,  care¬ 
fully  abridged  and  digested  from  the 
latest  editions  of  the  author’s  work,  in 
fonr  volumes,  designed  for  the  use  of 
young  professional  practitioners  in  the 
navy  and  army.  By  Robert  Robertson, 
M.  b.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  Member  of  the 
Roval  College  of  Physicians,  and  Phy 
siciantothe  Royal  Hosnital  for  Seamen, 
at  Greenwich.  Vohime  the  first  to  be 
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*  Secret  Strategical  Instructions  of  Fre¬ 
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The  British  Iniperial  Calendar  for 
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Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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Departments  of  the  State,  and  Branches 
of  Public  Service  ;  the  Church  j  lb* 
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JJaiioiial,  Scientific,  or  Commer- 
jjjl  Companies  and  Institutions  ;  with 
Ifithtnany  other  Articles  of  Public  Uti- 
1^.  CompiltJd  by  B.  P.  Capper.  12ino, 

Chun  and  Si-ling,  an  historical  ro* 
iji)ce;  in  which  is  introduced  some 
iccount  of  the  customs,  manners,  and 
,;)ral  conduct  of  the  Chinese ;  designed 
ir  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
THith,  royal  l2mo.  5s. 

Xhe  Reformer  ;  comprising  twenty- 
{to  essays  on  religion  and  morality, 
fithan  appendix,  l2mo,  6s. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  from  this  World 


ij  that  which  is  to  come.  In  tw  o  parts, 
jv  John  Banyan.  A  new  a!id  cor¬ 
ded  edition,  in  which,  the  phraseolo- 
r  of  the  author  is  somewhat  improved, 
me  of  his  obscurities  elucidated,  and 
Dme  of  his  redundancies  done  away, 
y  the  Rev.  J.  Gilpin,  Vicar  of  Wrock- 
i.dine,  Salop.  8vo.  12s. 

Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
Taste.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B. 
tbendary  of  Sarum,  &c.  Senior  Mi¬ 
ter  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate, 
iaburgh.  The  second  edition,  with 
iiions*:  to  this  edition  are  added,  ob- 
at'ons  on  the  origin  of  the  beauty 

Iutnan  countenance  and  form* 
18s. 
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dd ;  the  Prodigal  Son ;  and 
K)ems,  including  translations 
I  Gatiic.  By  Petrus  Ardilensis, 
boards. 

cal  Romances  of  the  13th,  14tli, 
Lh  centuries.  Published  from 
manuscripts  ;  with  an  introduc- 
tes,  and  a  glossary.  By  Henry 
,  Esq.  3  vols.  post  8vo,  21.  2s. 

31d  Bard’s  Farewell,  a  Poem. 
Jerningham'.  4to.  2s.  6d. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

^to  Mi*.  Bosanqiiet’s  Practical 
tionsonthe  Report  of  the  Bul- 
)iuniittee.  By  David  Ricardo, 

ffious  on  the  Report  of  the  Bui- 
nraittee ;  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
of  Parliament.  To  which 
joined,  some  strictures  on  coun- 
By  Joseph  Bradney,  Esq. 
•T  a  Merchant  in  the  City  of  Lon- 

POLITICS. 

^ional  Tracts  relative  to  the  War 
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riods  from  the  year  1793  ;  including 
brief  observations  on  the  address  to  his 
Majesty,  proposed  by  Earl  Grey  in  the 
House  of  Loi^s,  June  13,  1810.  By 
William  Roscoe,  Esq.  8vo.  8s. 
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A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St,  Weriiere,  in  Derby,  on 
Sunday,  December  16,  1810,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jona¬ 
than  Stnbbs,  M.  A.  By  the  Rev,  Thomas 
mas  O.sl. jnie,  M.A.  8vo.  Is. 

Family  Sermons;  a  selection  of  dis¬ 
courses}  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
and  for  Christmas  day  and  Good  Friday, 
from  the  works  of  Archbishop  Seeker, 
with  the  life  of  the  Archbishop,  by 
Beilby  Porteus,  D.  D.  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  With  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
author.  2  vols,  8vo.  11.  Is. 

'I'he  Exaltation  of  the  Messiah  ;  tht 
Basis  of  Consolation  in  Death  ;  a  Ser^ 
mon  delivered  at  High  Wycombe, 
Bucks,  October  14,  1810.  By  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Snelgar.  Price  Is. 

The  Devotional  Family  Bible,  con¬ 
taining  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  copious  notes  and  illustrations, 
partly  original  and  partly  selected  from 
the  most  approved  expositors,  ancient, 
and  modern ;  with  a  devotional  exer¬ 
cise,  or  aspiration,  at  the  close  of  every 
chapter,  by  way  of  improvement.  By 
John  Fawcett,  A.M.  of  Hebden  Bridge, 
near  Halifax,  No.  1.  royal  4to. — ^The 
work  will  be  comprised  in  two  volumes. 
It  will  be  published  rn  12  monthly  parts 
at  7Sv ;  and  84  numbers  at  Is. 

A  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  after  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  his  Lordship’s  Charge  to  his 
Clergy  at  the  primary  visitation  in 
1810. 

topography. 

Remarks  on  several  parts  of  Turkey. 
Part  1.  iEgyptiaca,  or  some  account  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  state  of  Egypt, 
as  obtained  in  the  years  1801  and  1802 
By  William  Hamilton,  Esq.  F.R.S..  Ac 
companied  with  an  Atlas  folio  vdume 
of  etchings,  fiom  original  drawings  taken 
on  the  spot  by  the  late  Charles  Hayes, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  royal  4to. 
41.  4s. 
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A  g^Q^ral  History  aud  Colltction  of 
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Voyages  and  Travels.  Arranged  in  to  the  present  time. .  By  Robert  Ker 
systematic  order;  forming  a  complete  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S.  Ed.  No.  1  with  tws 


history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  maps  8to.  6s.  This  work  will  be  corn- 
navigation,  discovery,  and  commerce,  pleted  in  18  vols.  8vo.  half  a  volume  ivill 
by  sea  and  land,  from  the  earliest  ages  be  published  every  two  months. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


There  is  something  so  irresistible  in  the  grave  earnestness  of  the  following 
remonstrance,  that,  greatly  as  it  must  detract  from  our  critical  reputation,  wc 
cannot  refrain  from  communicating  the  greater  part  of  it  for  the  entertainment 
#f  our  readers. 

*  Accidentally  meeting  a  friend  a  few  weeks  since,  he  gratulated  me  on  the  un¬ 
common  notice  you  were  pleased  to  give  to  my  little  dwarf  child,  the  Mix¬ 
ture”  in  page  655.  No.  7.  for  July  last.  I  therefore  nrocured  it;  and  I  confess 
my  vanity  was  so  far  excited  as  to  shew  it  to  some  others  ;  who  made  me  this 
reply,  “you  are  wags — and  are  amusing  yourselves  at  my  cxpence,  &c.’*  I 
doubted  their  ideas,  thinking  the  gravity  of  a  Revii:wf.r  would  forbid  such  a  con¬ 
duct,  and  that  irony,  if  such  was  intended,  should  in  some  manner  apparent; 
or  how  would  it  he  distinguishable  from  unqualidcd  p.aisc.’ 

Onr  worthy  correspondent,  after  assuring  us  that  ‘  such  are  not  his  ideas  of  us, 
but  the  very  contraiy,’  then  proceeds  to  defend,  with  considerablt  acuteness,  certain 
modes  of  expression,  which  we  had  presumed,  in  the  critique  alinded  to,  to  cen¬ 


sure  as  *  inaccurate.’ 


*  If,’  he  continues,  ^  you  admired  tha  personification  of  ruin,  a  word 
oiv  two  more  would  have  aided  your  intentions,  and  infused  correspondinj^ 
admiration.  I  could  not  but  smile  that  yon  so  readily  trace  me  to  my  admirable 
original.  I  can  truly  say  I  no  more  thought  of  Homer,  in  the  lines  referred  to, 
than  Hbmer  of  me.  As  you  rather  complain  of  the  denouement,  and  add,  it 
was  imi^^sfiible  for  the  poet  to  get  “  quite  over  this  hedge  of  a  difficulty  without 
lacerating  his  allegory,  &c.”,  1  hope  it  will  not  be  ofiensively  taken  my  re¬ 

marking'  critics  may  expect  criticism,  as  those  who  play'  at  bowls  are  reminded 
to  look  for  rulibers ;  so  whilst  harmony  and  good  temper  are  maintained,  I  re¬ 
fuse  not  to  give,  or  take,  as  the  casefmay  be.  Such,  had  you  duly  considered 
all  things,  I  think  you  would  not  have  made  the  above  remark,  or  necessitated 
me  to  justify  the  expression,  “  playing  t(K>  deep  or  gambling  is  pernicious,” 
notwithstanding  20,000/.  may  at  one  period  be  obtained  thereby.  That  sum  can! 
be  no  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the  undermentioned,  viz.  U 

Placing  in  business  and  storing  a  shop  well  - 

And  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  beside  ....  lOOH 
His  wife’s  fortune  .  .  «  ...  lOOiH 

10  Years  successful  trade,  averaged  at  1000/.  per  annum  lOOOij 

16  Years  of  neglected  and  dwindling  trade,  wnich  gradually  from  ?  ^240^ 

1000/%  a  year  diminished  to  little  or  nothing,  average  150/,  y 


[!i 
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Now  and  then  a  srttall  prize,  total  amount,  supposed 
ticgacy  at  his  father’s  decease 
Legacy  at  bis  wife’s  father’s  decease 


Total  amount  -  -  .  .  -  - 

I  hope  this  statement,  which  is  not  an  extravagant  one,  will  fully  demoHstrat*^ 
tne  correctness  of  my  expression,  and  piove  tne  allegory,  &c.  has  not 
tained  the  smallest  scratch  whatever  ;  not  to  say  any  thing,  because  not 
cible  to  pounds  shillings  and  pence,  of  tbe  distress  of  his  family,  and  the 
slant  anguish  his  own  turmwled  mind  must  have  been  subject  to,  and 
16  years.— Lastly,  I  think  your  remark  about  the  ‘  execrable  printing’ ’S  in 
strong  language.  1  very  well  knew  it  is  faulty;  but  upon  the  whole,  it 
have  passed  without  so  strong  a  rebuke.  ^  B 

1  am  gentUinen  with  great  respect,  &c.  A.  C.  ■ 

Unexpected  hindrances  have  comp*  lied  us  to  defer  the  conclusion  o  h 
article  on  the  Controversy  respecting  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bii^lc  ■ 

•ur  next  number,  I 
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